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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Greville Memoirs 


HE most widely-discussed book of the month has been Mr. 
P. W. Wilson’s The Greville Diary, published in two volumes 
by Heinemann at 36s. net. We quote the publisher’s note on 
the flap of the jacket : 

For over half a century the Greville Diary has stood as a Colossus among political 
Memoirs, both for its historical value and for the intimate pictures it gives of the 
greatest men and women of those times. But out of deference to the suscepti- 
bilities of various people who were living when the Diary was published, and in 
accordance with the prejudices of the Victorian Age, many interesting passages— 
some hundred thousand words in all—have never hitherto been printed. This 
material is here published for the first time, and in order to shew it in its proper 
setting, Mr. Whitwell Wilson—an authority on the politics of the nineteenth 
century—has included it in a volume which forms the first orderly resumé of the 
Greville Papers that has ever been presented to the public. 


The italics are ours : and they indicate passages which are, unconsciously, 
as grotesquely misleading as they can be. We say “ unconsciously ”” 
because we regard Mr. P. W. Wilson as an innocent; and because we 
feel sure that the American publishers did not know what they were doing. 
The English publishers are only involved as intermediaries. The book 
bears the imprint ‘“‘ Printed in the United States of America ” and it is 
evident that Messrs. Heinemann, publishers of the highest standing who 
have earned the solid gratitude of English readers for a generation, merely 
took sheets from America. 


Why Edit it in America? 
HY, it may well be asked, should a new and expanded (and con- 
tracted) edition of our second-greatest diary have been prepared in 
America without (apparently) any consultation with scholars in England ? 
What happened appears to have been this. Mr. Reeve Wallace, who 
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inherited a large number of family papers from a feminine relative, found 
among them a MS. of the Diary which contained a great deal of material 
which had been suppressed when the Diary was first published by Henry 
Reeve. Mr. Wallace did not want the MS. ; a well-known peer expressed 
an interest in it and it was sold to him. The peer, having doubtless read 
it and not being a publisher, sold it to Mr. Gabriel Wells, the New York 
book-seller. Mr. Wells got in touch with the celebrated American publish- 
ing house of Doubleday, and Messrs. Doubleday, in an evil hour, handed 
the editorial task over to Mr. P. W. Wilson. 


Mr. P. W. Wilson 


R. WILSON is an Englishman who has for some years been 

resident in New York. He was, and for all we know may still be, a 
newspaper correspondent. He is a good journalist and spent several 
years in Parliament as Liberal member ‘for a London constituency. In 
other words, he certainly knows who Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was and could very likely give a good account of the history of Home Rule. 
But as a man of letters, or as a historian of the Early and Mid-Victorian 
periods, he is unknown to fame. There are, no doubt, many persons who 
know their nineteenth century intimately though they have never written 
a line about it. Where a classic like Greville is concerned, however, 
publishers usually prefer to go to an obvious expert. There was no reason 
to suppose that Mr. Wilson was such an expert ; and he has now proved, 
in the most deplorable way, that neither in point of knowledge, nor in 
point of common sense, nor in point of ordinary editorial competence, 
was he fit to be entrusted with such a work as Greville’s Diary. 


The Poison Canard 


HE greatest hullaballoo in the popular press has been raised over a 

passage in which Greville was made to suggest that he had heard 
a report that Queen Victoria was afraid that the Prince Consort was trying 
to poison her. The passage, taken out of its context, really referred to the 
consort of the infamous King Bomba of Naples. It is true that Mr. 
Wilson incredulously says “‘ Let us hope it was not as bad as all that!” 
—or words to that effect : for, owing to the utter rottenness of his index, 
we cannot rediscover the exact words without reading the whole compila- | 
tion through again, which Heaven forfend. It is also true that we can 
easily see how such a displacement might occur with Mr. Wilson’s “ sys- - 
tem” of arrangement. It only required a card-indexer to confuse one 
Queen with another and the trap was ready. But what are we to say of an 
editor of Greville who can actually suppose that that very acute man was 
capable of entertaining for a moment, much less solemnly writing down, 
the notion that Queen Victoria thought that Prince Albert might poison 
her? A man capable of thinking that would be capable of believing that 
Greville might have written “‘ I hear, on good authority, that the moon is 
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made of green cheese.”’ There is, however, another gross error which we 
may quote, which has not yet (we think) been quoted, which involves no 
scandal, but which does indicate a gross ignorance to which the very 
printers’ readers might have drawn attention. In an entry of Dec. g, 1848 
(which, on one of Mr. Wilson’s jig-sawed pages, of course comes im- 
mediately above entries of 1845 and 1829) Greville says : 

I dined on Tuesday with Milman, Guizot, Macaulay and Hallam; Macaulay 
receiving felicitations with great modesty and compliments on his book, of which the 
whole impression was sold off, and not a copy was to be got, though it had only been 
out three days. Macaulay and Hallam talked of a branch of our literature of which 
Guizot, informed as he is, could know nothing. 


To this Mr. Wilson, who habitually sandwiches bright remarks between 
Greville’s entries, adds this terse and superior note : 


Hallam was Tennyson’s friend whose death inspired In Memoriam. Apparently 
Greville was ignorant of Tennyson’s existence : 


If Greville had nothing more illuminating to say about Tennyson than 
Mr. Wilson has to say on Tennyson’s friend Hallam it is just as well that 
he kept quiet on the subject. Arthur Hallam, elegised in In Memoriam, 
had been dead no fewer than thirteen years when this dinner with Macaulay 
took place. ‘The Hallam here is Arthur’s father, the historian, who long 
survived him. Mistakes must happen as misprints must happen ;_ and 
we should no more blame Mr. Wilson for confusing the nineteenth Lord 
Cesspool with his equally obscure successor the twentieth Earl than we 
should blame him for inadvertently robbing some humble Smythe of his 
terminal “‘e”’. But a gross and palpable error of this sort, made in the 
very act of rebuking another man for ignorance of literature, reveals this 
editor as being totally unequipped in nineteenth-century chronology. 


Orderly! 


9 ae first orderly resumé”! Gods and little fishes: let us hope 
that it will be last! We do not mind a boil-down of the Diary. 
Not everybody has the time and inclination to trudge through the eight 
volumes of the standard Longmans edition. But all historical sequence is 
lost in Mr. Wilson’s plan. He has invented a number of breezy, not to 
Say repulsive, chapter-headings, such as ‘“‘ Books in Breeches ”’ (being 
authors), “‘ Peter Pam Impenitent ” (namely, Palmerston), “ Highbrows ”’, 
“Suicide and Sagacity ”’, ‘‘ Kings and Cholera ”’ (one better than “ cab- 
bages ”’), “‘ Cinderella at Kensington ”’ (Queen Victoria), “‘ The Prancing 
Pasha ’’, and ‘‘ Brewing Blood.” Under these are grouped, without 
the least regard to the order of time or the structure of events, passages 
which appear to Mr. Wilson to have a common interest: as for poor 
Greville, the development of his information and opinions (always 
fascinating) goes completely by the board. This need not be laboured. 
Mr. Wilson’s own selections, less grotesquely arranged, would make a very 
good book: even as the volumes stand, with their contents a jumble, they 
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are good reading. But it is impossible not to add a word of comment on 
the impression which, deliberately or not, he tacitly gives the uninstructed 
reader. He is reticent about Reeve’s edition, mentioning neither the dates, 
the publishers, nor the numbers of the volumes. He gives not the slightest 
indication as to which of his entries appeared in Reeve and which did not. 
And he makes no attempt at all to tell the reader what relation the MS. 
he has used bears to the original MS. which is in the charge of the British 
Museum. That the two are not the same seems clear from the evidence 
of those who have been privileged to examine the B.M. manuscript. There 
seems ground for supposing that what Mr. Wilson has used is itself an 
expurgated MS. prepared for the printer and then further cut. 


A Complete Edition Wanted 


Meee row has done this much good: it has attracted attention to the 
surpassing merits of Greville, a diarist with unexampled sources of 
information, a rare sense of character, considerable political sense, a heart, 
a respect for truth, and a liking for odd stories that seldom led him to mere 
vulgar scandal-mongering. A complete edition, in which should be in- 
cluded everything in the B.M. copy which is not now and for ever un- 
printable, would take its place besides Mr. Wheatley’s edition of Pepys, 
in which the excisions are few and inevitable. A considerable risk will be 
run by whoever undertakes it. It is a very large work, and we doubt 
whether the existing Standard edition has been a very large seller, although 
it has been indispensable to all historians of the period. But interest in 
the Victorian age grows as that age recedes, and Greville is the most 
valuable of our social and historical sources. We cannot suppose that he 
did not mean what he wrote to be published ; although, being a gentleman, 
he would naturally wish not to be an instrument for disseminating lies 
or wounding the feelings of living persons. Sixty years have passed since 
he died, and what Reeve could not decently have published might well be 
published now. The man who does not wish things to get into print had 
better not put them into his Diary. 


The New Coinage 


A RATHER acrimonious correspondence has been going on in the 
Times with regard to the forthcoming new coinage, photographs of | 
the designs for which have appeared in the press. Professor G. Baldwin 

Brown opened the attack with a letter published on Nov. 8. After lament- | 
ing the mere lip-service paid to Alfred Stevens, and ironically commending 
the skill which Mr. Kruger Gray (the designer) has shown in “ getting 

in all sorts of motives, chiefly, it would seem, crowns,” he proceeded : — 
The crown reverse is the most disappointing, for one was hoping to see again 
Pistrucci’s fine design restoring a note of distinction to our coinage, whereas the 
new display seems feeble in the extreme. The figured crown in the centre seems, as 
it is, too small for a main motive, while it is artistically a motive not weighty enough 
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to be given its full proportional size. The shield on our present reverse of the half- 
crown, far finer in style than these new efforts, is intrinsically a more important 
motive, as by its nature it is chargeable with significant detail, and it suitably 
fills its position, while the scroll round it is duly subordinate. The wreath on the 
new reverse is meant to fill in the space to let, but, as you have already pointed out, 
it is far too big. The prominent roses, well conventionalized because old-establish- 
ed types, are stuck on, half on the wreath and half off it, instead of being worked 
into the scheme of the wreath to give a chance of composition, while how the thistles 
and shamrock are treated one cannot make out on the prints. It is surely an in- 
admissible solecism to divide the word “ crown ”’ at the bottom unequally, just 
where, at the base of the design, one needs decision and symmetry. The natural- 
ism, which is the ruin of so much of the decorative work of the day,is rampant on the 
reverses of the smaller coins, which show only realistic sprays of leafage, not com- 
posed, but put together to look pretty, it might be by girls in a school. 


Sir Charles Oman and Mr. M.H. Spielmann later joined in the fray, 
and there is scarcely‘a line in the new designs which has not been verbally 
torn to shreds. 


A Disappointment 


E still hesitate to form an opinion of the new coinage from photo- 

graphic reproductions : but at present we are inclined to agree with 
the critics. The most recent series of designs was far from impressive ; 
and the new is an obvious improvement on it. But none of the new ob- 
verses or reverses appears to us to be in the same world as the old George 
and Dragon on the crown, half-sovereign and sovereign. The design for 
a new crown is an academic matter: crowns, unfortunately—those solid 
and comfortable cart-wheels—have not been coined for years and are not 
going to be. But the detail of the other new designs seems to be open to 
all the charges made against it, and the designs as a whole appear to us to be 
unduly thick, lumpish, heavy, the work of a man more fitted for firm 
heraldic drawing in black and white than for the delicate modelling of 
medals. It is a great misfortune that this new coinage, of which so much 
has been expected, should have been damned in its cradle, for, in a general 
way, the standard of official design—from Stationery Office printing to 
medals—has been constantly rising since the war. ‘This has been especially 
true of the work of the Mint where an able and enthusiastic Master (Col. 
Johnson’s annual reports have been as readable as they have been efficient) 
has had the advantage of the help of an expert Advisory Committee. Mr. 
Spielmann, we think it was, said that the old George and Dragon had 
never been excelled since the great Syracusan coins were struck. We need 
not go as far as that for coins looking a good deal better than our new 
issue promises to be. According to Professor Baldwin Brown those 
versatile persons, the Young Turks, have been striking new coins ; and 
some of the recent small Italian currency has been very beautiful indeed. 
Let us hope that the reproductions belied the coins, and that when we see 
them their designs will prove not to be so uninspired as, at present, 
almost everybody seems to think them. 
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On day last month a lady who had already given £1,000 to the Stone- 
henge Protection Fund walked into the offices of the National Trust 
with £5,000 more, stipulating only that the donation should remain 
anonymous. The Goldsmiths’ Company has given £500, setting an ex- 
ample which we hope that the other City Companies will follow ; and 
small subscriptions have been healthily pouring in. The result is that, at 
the time of writing nearly £15,000 has been raised, the Fund having been 
started as recently as August last. This is very inspiriting. The first £8,000 
went to the purchase of the first plot, about 400 acres, carrying the derelict 
aerodromes and hutments, the removal of which has already been begun. 
The second plot, the area towards Mere, about the same size and price, is 
now virtually safe, only a few hundred pounds being necessary to complete 
the sum fixed in the option to purchase. There now remains only the third 
plot 650 acres north of the Amesbury-Warminster road. This includes the 
road frontage facing south across the stones : an “‘ eligible building site ” if 
ever there was one, particularly now that, owing to the efforts of patriotic 
persons, an uninterrupted view of the south across the plain is guaranteed 
in perpetuity. It is on this frontage that the Stonehenge Café, bird of ill 
omen, has already been erected ; and here there is the worst threat of 
more buildings erected (paradoxically) to cater for the ‘‘needs”’ of the ever- 
increasing number of visitors who come to see Stonehenge in its ancient 
solitude. We hope that those interested will now redouble their efforts. If 
the other half of the total sum required be now raised, more than two 
square miles of land around Stonehenge, including the Cursus, the 
Avenue, and countless other archaeological remains, will be saved for 
ever from the builder, whether of villas or of petrol-stations ; even the 
military departments, with all their passion for invading the places that 
they should least wish to invade, are hare likely, with all the rest of the 
plain at their disposal, to commandeer a historic site actually vested in the 
National Trust. 


The Surrey Commons 


()n the Stonehenge front the military retired voluntarily some years 
ago : even leaving their ultimate successors (the Stonehenge Protection 
Committee) to make a handsome profit by selling for demolition the 
range of empty buildings, erected at the tax-payers’ expense. On the 
Surrey front a stouter fight is being made. The area involved lies south of 
Elstead, and the Godalming-Farnham road, in that corner of Surrey which 
juts out between Sussex and Hampshire. Thursley Common, Hankley 
Common and the adjacent small commons make a continuous stretch of 
miles of open heath and marsh, scattered with duck ponds. Even the 
fringes of them have been very little built on, and they are, taken 
together, perhaps the finest bird-sanctuary in the Home Counties. It 
is just the sort of district, in fact, about which the Prime Minister, if he 
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happened to know it, would make an extremely effective speech, sprinkled 
with admirable quotations from nature-loving literature. Feeling in the 
district about the War Office purchases has been acute : after much pre- 
liminary agitation a deputation waited upon the Minister of War, Sir 
Laming Worthington-Evans. The deputation included Lord Midleton 
(a large local landlord), Mr. Lloyd-George (whose property at Churt is 
near the threatened commons), Mr. Philip Snowden (who lives at the 
picturesque village of Tilford, by Hankley), and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, 
who has long had a house at Thursley. Judging from the newspaper 
reports the delegates might just as well have saved their railway fares, or 
petrol. The Minister of War, unless the reports belie him, was utterly 
complacent and unaware of the fact that the preservation of the beauty of 
England was even more important than the fact that he was a Cabinet 
Minister. ‘The deputation was sent empty away, with the assurance that 
the tanks would do no damage to the Commons and that the War Office’s 
only object was to preserve the area from being built on, for the sake of 
securing open ground for the annual manoeuvres. 


The Simplicity of the War Office 


HE simplicity of the War Office is touching. Nobody of any sense 

denies that it is desirable that the commons should be kept clear, and 
that the War Office should use them for manoeuvres in the future as they 
have always used them in the past. Everybody would be quite happy 
if the Commons were vested in the National Trust with the stipulations 
that they should be preserved as open spaces and that the War Office 
should march troops over them to its heart’s content. But why is it 
necessary to acquire so large an area to prevent building along the roads, 
particularly a large acreage of bog and mere, the “‘haunt of coot and tern” 
which, as a site for building enterprise, might well daunt the builders of 
Venice themselves ? What threat has there been of building on these 
commons ? What makes them superior to commons nearer Aldershot ? 
Why, with our forces so reduced as Sir L. Worthington-Evans says they 
are, must we be continually acquiring new areas for military purposes after 
a “war to end war’’? A good deal of money would be saved if the War 
Office confined its attention to those portions of the commons which really 
could be built on. The apparent intention of the War Office is to use this 
most beautiful wilderness as a practice ground for tanks—not, we imagine, 
only during the period of the annual manoeuvres. This was virtually 
admitted when Lord Midleton was invited to see an exhibition of tank 
exercises with a view to convincing him of the fact that tanks do no harm 
to the ground they traverse. Innocently again, the War Office held this 
demonstration during a spell of hard frosts when it would have taken a 
charge of dynamite to make the slightest impression on the ground : 
and it seemed as though each tank trod with the “‘printless toe” of a fairy 
or a wood-nymph. We trust that the War Office rebuff will not prevent 
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the county from vigorously continuing the agitation. The more London 
spreads, the more important is it that some areas in its immediate vicinity 
should be kept completely rural and unspoilt. What does it matter to the 
Tanks where they practise ? Why cannot they find places which are not, 
and are not likely to be, so full of value and interest to a large community 
as the Surrey Commons ? 


The Preservation of Oxford 
Pcie too early, an Oxford Preservation Trust has been founded and 


incorporated, amongst its leading promoters being Sir Michael 
Sadler, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher (Warden of New College) and Colonel 
ffennell, who has already, as an individual, preserved and presented to the 
City an important tract of land in its environs. The threats to Oxford are 
two: the growth of its residential population and the establishment, at 
Cowley, of the Morris motor-works, which are growing as rapidly as 
Jack’s beanstalk. During the last generation the sort of retired people 
who used to settle at Cheltenham have been increasingly inclined to 
“spend the quiet evening of their days” in Oxford, and to get the best 
of all the worlds by building villas outside the town rather than live in the 
middle of it amid the roar of the through trafic. Hence the spread of a 
rash of buildings on the top of Boar’s Hill (where the Trust has stepped in 
just in time to save Matthew Arnold’s celebrated view of—and from— 
Oxford) and the gradual extension of tentacles (part villadom, part 
ministerial to villadom) along every exit from the City. At Cowley, once 
a distant village, Mr. Morris has great ranges of factories around which 
commonplace little groups of cottages, without an apparent vestige of 
town-planning, are springing up with mushrooms. Cowley creeps to- 
wards Oxford ; it must grow ; its growth should be controlled. 


The Object of the Trust 


HE objects of the trust are (1) to acquire lands in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Oxford which ought not to be built on at all; 
(2) to save interesting domestic buildings in the City which are threatened 


with demolition ; and (3) to ensure the proper development of areas which | 


must be developed. What this last may mean may be realised by anybody 


who compares the genuine Garden Suburb at Golder’s Green with the 


speculative builders’ imitations which surround it, or the recent L.C.C. 


town-planned estates at Kennington, Roehampton and elsewhere with 
equally recent achievements by jerry-builders around Oxford itself. It 
is no use regretting that Mr. William Morris (there is a strange irony in 
that recurrent name !) was born in Oxford instead of in Wigan or Swindon ; 
and, since the old powers of the Vice-Chancellors of deporting undesirables 
from the University towns fell into desuetude, there is no possibility of 
forcibly taking all the retired colonels, poets and civil servants who 
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pullulate in and around Oxford into neighbourhoods where their habita- 
tions would ruin no prospect. The situation must be accepted ; and the 
best must be made of it. 


An Appeal for Funds 


XFORD is going to grow. De Wint would no longer recognize 

the mediaeval city which he painted ; and every year it must spread 
over the surrounding meadows, and lose more of its character as a 
University town. A University town, however, it will remain: and one 
of the finest amongst the architectural legacies which the past has left us. 
As much as possible must be saved, as much as possible protected, as 
much as possible regulated. Inter alia the centre of the town would be 
relieved if the long-discussed by-pass road to the north were made. 
This, however, is a public matter, and probably involves millions. For 
the purposes of the ‘Trust it is believed that a quarter-of-a-million (partly 
to be used as endowment) would be adequate ; and it should really be 
possible to raise this sum from old Oxford men. 


The Great British Film 


4 Bs agitation on behalf of British films, now bearing fruit in the form 
of a swarm of new producing syndicates, will have to be judged by 
results. We still do not know what British producers can do with a 
guaranteed market. One thing is certain: that it will not ultimately pay 
to pretend that films are masterpieces merely because they are British : 
*“* the public, though dull, hasn’t quite such a skull.” The newspapers 
have recently been full of the praises of Mr. Alfred Hitchcock, a man of 
twenty-seven, who is receiving an almost incredible salary, and who is 
supposed to be a genius of the first water. Simultaneously the first Great 
British film, “‘ The Ring,” was “ released.’’ Anxious to add our modest 
paean to the boosters’ chorus we went to “The Ring”: and we came 
away convinced that even Holywood had never produced anything more 
exquisitely fatuous. 


Home-Made Nonsense 


r NHE production and photography are pretty good: there is a very 
effective circus with some ingenious and unusual snaps, and there is a 

_ good Albert Hall fight. The actors do well, and the minor parts are par- 
ticularly excellent. But no producer could conceivably make anything out 
of so preposterous a libretto. The story of the heroine (who, if she had any 
reality at all, would disgust the audience as the coldest kind of harlot) who 
virtually changes her allegiance from one boxer to another according to the 
results of each successive round is utterly absurd: and this core of silli- 
ness infects everything else in the film with its aura. It has to be seen to 
be believed. And, oddly enough, the whole thing, though we are assured 
it is All-Red, smacks of Holywood ; almost all the actors, and the “ sets,’ 

R 
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have what we had thought an American air ; and the wearisome conven- 
tionalities of the production and peculiar nonsensicalities of the plot were 
of a kind we previously thought nobody outside Hollywood could per- 
petrate in such perfection. No producing skill is going to be of any avail 
if scenarios of this vileness are to be used in our revivified film industry. 


The Abbey 
| Wage schemes for enlarging the Abbey have been put before the public, 


the object being to make room for more memorials—principally, of 
course, to politicians. We cannot believe that there is the slightest risk of 
either of these plans (the less offensive of which is the more expensive) 
going through. There is still room in the Crypt of St. Paul’s, and that 
should certainly be filled before the Abbey is touched, if this habit of 
centralized commemoration must continue. But the whole business might 
as well be stopped. If a man’s friends wish him to be remembered by a 
tomb they will secure their object much more effectively if they 
memorialize him in a country churchyard then by adding one more to the 
unrememberable mass of inscriptions in the Abbey. The most interest- 
ing things in the Abbey are the enormous statues of nobodies : for they 
do throw light on social history. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE Nobel Prize for 1927 has been awarded to Grazia Deledda (born at 

Nuoro in Sardinia, in 1875), the author of Elias Portolu (1903), L’Incendio 

nell’uliveto (1918), and other novels, mostly inspired by Sardinian life. 

The choice could not have fallen on a more suitable author, if one bears in 
mind the aims of the Nobel Prize. Signora Deledda’s name is not tied to any literary 
fashion : she was never dernier cri, she will never be antiquated. One could in a way 
connect her with the verzstz, but then every writer of narrative in every country in Europe 
is more or less, nowadays, related to the school of Maupassant and Zola : it is not so 
much the affair of a school as, rather, of a native attitude towards the things of life. 
Signora Deledda is a born narrator. Calm, outside the tides of literature, she has stuck 
to the province she had discovered, Sardinia, and has refined her art by a steady deepen- 
ing of the same themes. Her work must be measured in terms of depth, not of surface. 
After having exhausted in her first novels the most striking romantic possibilities 
suggested by Sardinian life, she has come nearer and nearer to the real core of that 
life, to the more subtle psychological characters which are not so much Sardinian as, 
more broadly, human and universal. Her guiding principle has always been, not this 
or that literary creed, but first of all truth. Not ¢ruth in the sense of a pedantic realistic 
catalogue of objects and feelings—as it was with most of the naturalists—but truth in 
the nobler sense in which another woman writer, Katherine Mansfield, understood 
it : “‘ One must be calm, and explain, and be TRUE”: true to life, in order to. be 
true to art. There is nothing clever about her; she cares only for essentials, leaving 
others to coquet with local colour and to indulge in picturesque description. One is 
amazed when one thinks of her as a contemporary of D’Annunzio. If one compares 
D’Annunzio’s study of another secluded Italian district, Abruzzi, with Signora 
Deledda’s study of Sardinia, one would rather think this latter to be the work of a man, 
so firm, penetrating and austere is her treatment. Thus, though definitely confining her 
observation to a narrow field, and labelling this field with her name, she is no 
mannerist. The monotony of her subject-matter is apparent only and likely to strike 
only a superficial mind. In her microcosm are, in fact, reproduced all the fundamental 
characters of the macrocosm. Her Sardinia is everywhere, each one of her Sardinian 
characters is Everyman. 

’ v7) @ a 


HE PEGASUS PRESS, 101, Great Russell Street, W.C.1>, announces the 

publication of a large work in two volumes (eight guineas) on English Illumina- 
tion, by O. Elfrida Saunders. It will form a complete review of English book illumina- 
tion, beginning with the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon periods, and including a special 
section on the Bestiary manuscripts, together with particular reference to the School 
of East Anglian illumination. There are over a hundred illustrations in collotype, 
and the books are royal quarto, bound in half leather. 
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R. CECIL PALMER has issued an edition-de-luxe of the Collected Poems 
of Gilbert Keith Chesterton at two guineas. The ordinary edition is 7s. 6d. 
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HE RT. HON. C. F. G. MASTERMAN died on Nov. 17, aged 54. He first 

entered Parliament in 1906, and at forty he was in the Cabinet : then he had a 
series of misfortunes at by-elections, and, save for one year, was never in the House 
again. Of his early political brilliance and later disappointments it is not our business 
to speak. But he was one of the ablest journalists of his time and a considerable 
critic of literature. At Cambridge, where he was President of the Union, and— 
though for one term only—Editor of the Granta, he won a University Prize 
with an essay, afterwards published as a book, on The Religious Teaching of 
Tennyson, and he was for some years Literary Editor of the Daily News. 
His published works, from the essay in The Heart of the Empire onwards, were mainly 
political in character : ardent, almost feverish, pleas for the obliteration of dark spots 
in our civilisation, written in very vivid and persuasive English. In the last few years 
he did a great deal of journalism, in the Evening Standard and elsewhere, and it was 
always first-rate journalism. A large man with a round pale face, keen eyes, and a 
lock of dark hair falling over his forehead, he always had something attractively 
youthful about him. He will be remembered longer than many men who had better 
hick. 

a 7) a 


E regret to hear of the death of Mrs. Mary Webb, author of Gone to Earth and 

other novels which had a strange power about them, something of the Bronté 
quality. She was never popular, but for years had been something of a cult among 
those novel-readers who befriend those who have been given less than their due. 
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Modern Portraits : 
LVI—VISCOUNT HALDANE OF CLOAN 
by Powys Evans 
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THREE POEMS 
What Trees Were They ? 


Ww trees were they? Their roots were wrapt around the 
mountain, 
Their falling branches made a fountain, pouring light into the sky. 
Their branches made a wind and caught the clouds that hung delaying 
And knelt like pilgrims praying, then, rising, soared on high. 


What waters were they? Strange, I could not see them falling 
But heard them shaking, calling, down the broken heights of sky. 
Halos upsprang above and shaped, unshaped and faded, 

And clouds brightened and shaded as the waters fell from high. 


What roofs were they ? Within the showering green uplifted 
Strong towers thrust and rifted and shouldered towards the sky— 
Fortress towers or palace or holy temple everlasting, 

Their wing-like strength upcasting to an unseen tower on high. 


What land was that, what city? Proud, lofty and green-steepled, 
Why hung it there unpeopled, with no sound "neath all the sky 

But wind and leaves and fountains ? What voices there were muted, 
What generations rooted, with blind lids fixed on high ? 


The senses cannot reach there ; bold sight, intoxicated hearing, 

Nor touch with delicate daring—they crawl abashed beneath the sky. 
But the heart that’s purged of sense, and fear—the senses’ master— 
Moves there without disaster and communes with spirits on high. 


The Blasket 


ONE, lone 

Le tossing seas 

| 4 Under the hoar and seaméd cliff 
And wintry trees 
That from the cliff’s height vex the cloud 
With vain imploring, 
Lone, lone 
On the violent seas. 


POETRY 


This solitary 

Tide-tormented 

This wind-harried, hollow rock, 

Where nothing grows 

But weeds, and lank trees of late bud, 

This stony island 

Of all forsaken—save wing, wind and flood— 
Long ago. 


There is no sea 

Bright, gay, 

But washes night and day, night and day 
A lonely 

Isle where no change is nor forgetting, 
But memory 

Of what long since, long since has been, 
And will be never again. 


‘The senses’ waves 

Storm up unresting, 

Many-winged, many-tongued desires 
Throng clamouring ; 

And nothing grows, 

Comes no bird nesting; 

But the loud winds and fierce waves 
Storm everlasting. 


Gone, But Here 


HE was here, and she is gone, 
Gr there is singing ; 

Round this heart of crumbling stone 
Music still is clinging 
As birds round cliffs where tempest groan 
All day are winging. 
How can music still go on—on— 
And she gone? 


She is here no more, but can 

Her song be gone? 

Stars that waned when dawn began 
Still burn purely on, 

Silence sings when every song of man 
Is done— 


How shall her song be mute although her span 


Of life be done ? 
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The First Mercy 


X and ass at Bethlehem 

On a night, ye know of them : 

We were only creatures small 
Hid by shadows on the wall. 


We were swallow, moth and mouse ; 
The Child was born in our house, 
And the bright eyes of us three 
Peeped at His Nativity. 


Hands of peace upon that place 
Hushed our beings for a space— 
Quiet feet and folded wing, 

Nor a sound of anything. 


With a moving star we crept 
Closer when the Baby slept : 
Men who guarded where He lay 
Moved to frighten us away. 


But the Babe, awakened, laid 
Love on things that were afraid, 
With so sweet a gesture He 
Called us to His company. 
BRUCE BLUNT 


THREE SONNETS 


I 
"LL trouble you no longer: I will go 
Where I may never knock upon your door, 
Nor may I cross your threshold ever more, 

Or talk with you within the fire-lit glow. 

I will be dead—for you . . . and never know 
Where you go laughing heart-whole, or heart-sore, 
Nor watch you eat fate’s apple to the core: 

But if we say good-bye—this must be so. 


I shall not mark the creeping frost of age 
Spread out in wrinkled net-work on your face, 
Shed snow upon your hair, and ice your blood. 
But as you are to-day, on this one page 
Of memory, I will record your grace : 
_ Oblivion cannot spatter that with mud. 


oe ee 
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II 


HAVE lost it—lost it—I have lost it ! 
The finding fever has impaled my brain. 
Where I have looked, again I look in vain, 
Wondering only where I may have tossed it. 
I search again and crazily again : 
I grow familiar with the arms of chairs, 
Their hidden pins, their crevices, their hairs ; 
The Persian carpet with its ancient stain. 


Frustrated, weary,.disappointed, cross, 
Before my derelict, impoverished day, 
In disillusion I must count the cost— 
But here, before the fingers of my loss 
Drag me anew upon its fevered way, 
I pause, I ponder . . . What was it I lost ? 


itl 


DID not see the red rose-petal shed, 
[ I did not hear the cuckoo sing his last, 
I did not catch the swallow as he passed, 

I did not heed that midsummer was dead. 
I did not dream, and nothing could foretell, 

What age to youth had whispered as I slept ; 

I did not know the anguished tears I wept 
Were love’s last tribute to love’s last farewell. 


Had I but caught the passing flight of all, 
Had I but seen my youth with summer fled, 
Had I but known the bitter end of bliss . . . 
I might have vanished with the cockoo’s call, 
I might have fallen with the roses red, 
I might have burned on love’s last burning kiss. 


EVEREST LEWIN 
The Sower 


oe WHO is this at sunrise sowing, 
() Young as the springtime and as fair ? 
On rosy mantle blithely blowing 
Swerves so exultantly down the air 
Scarce seems it dull earth is imprinted ? 
Who upon gilded sandal going 
Scatters with grace his gay unstinted 
Golden bounty everywhere ? ” 
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“The seed I sow is living treasure, 
Dowered with profound and obscure might 
Of earth to bear unearthly pleasure, 
Of deepest dark to gather light ; 
But first by frost must it be chidden, 
By strong rain ravaged beyond measure, 
Until its fiery flower, long hidden, 
Flame forth to fill a happy night.” 


‘* Lovely sower so lightly sowing 
Your golden bounty everywhere, 

The breeze has borne you beyond knowing 
Nor mind I what spring frosts there were. 
The summer rains long since have risen, 

The autumn rains now cease their blowing, 
The seed lies in its secret prison 
And deathly still the winter air.” 


ROBERT 


The Journey 


S I set out in sunlight, 
A Happy as a boy, 
I raced through a wonderland 
All alone with joy. 


But when I was breathless, 
Along before noonday, 

I knew another traveller 
Was walking my way. 


Without the beat of footfall 
I knew that he was there ; 

That he was sober-minded, 
I was well aware. 


He seemed to have no business 
But just to tramp along, 

No chuckle for my laughter, 
No echo for my song. 


I plod the shadowed highway 
With less of laughter now, 

But with a turn for musing 
And with a calmer brow. 


NICHOLS 
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Still my reserved companion 
Keeps up the dogged pace ; 
He is the sort of walker 
That wins in every race. 


He is alone as I am, 
We’re nearly side by side ; 
I go as proud as he does 
And with as bold a stride. 


At some appointed moment, 
All shrouded in the mist, 
He will reach sudden forward 

And catch me by the wrist. 


DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT 


The Stlver Burch 


N a green world awhisper 
[s: dreams her wistful life, 
Lifting lithely aslant 
To the wind’s strife ; 
Down in the pool below 
The peering sunlight weaves 
Bewildered, tangled patterns 
Of sunshot leaves. 


Half of the earth and half 

Born of the passing skies, 

She learns and scans the pool 
With a dim surmise 

Of dryads swaying softly 

In a green interminable dance, 

Till back she swings with the wind, 
Breaking the trance. 


A. C. FROST 
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AA Macaronic Sonnet 
S all day long the noise of battle roll’d 


While the still morn went out with sandals gray : 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold. 
Who would, has heard Sordello’s story told : 
Think, in that battered caravanserai 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
Even them who kept the truth so pure of old. 
She must espouse the everlasting sea, 
And may there be no moaning at the bar ; 
I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar, 
When I have fears that I may cease to be,— 
Ancestral voices prophesying war,— 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me ? 


EMMA GURNEY SALTER 


—— 
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A MASCOT 


By FORD MADOX FORD. 


AVING to play his heat in the Mixed Doubles of the ‘Tennis 

Tournament in the majestic white town of Arc-en-Ciel, the 

Rt. Hon. Sir Cotton Bayliss Burberry, a silver-haired, fresh- 

featured, but not always agreeable man of fifty had at about 
four-fifteen thrown down his grey Norfolk coat on a seat near the rather 
prominent court. He should have taken it to the Pavilion. But Arc-en- 
Ciel, though the sea that it confronts with its palms, figs and aloes is the 
Mediterranean, knows its not always blue and at times very gusty days. 
And that day was cold and even extravagantly gusty and Sir Cotton did 
not wish to be separated from his coat even though it might be safer in 
the pavilion. 

As a consequence, before five-thirty he was making himself disagreeable 
in the private room of a high official of the Department and City of Arc-en- 
Ciel. The High Official, M. de Cléry-Cazé, though he was being com- 
miserative in the politest fashion was not vastly comforting. 

‘““T thought you French fellows,” Sir Cotton exclaimed, “‘ prided your- 
selves on being able to lay your hands on any swell-mobsman in your dis- 
tricts within an hour by the clock.” 

“ The estimate,” M. de Cléry-Cazé deprecated, “ is probably too small. 
Let us say two hours in your case. You lost your pocket-book at 4.30. Let 
us say 6.30.” An extremely thin man, very dark, with eyes of a mournful 
blackness, his spider-fingers played frequently with a small, yellowish, as 
if ivory, cone that hung from his thin gold watch-chain. It might have 
been a tooth and between that and his very thin black moustache the 
activities of his fingers were normally divided. 

‘“‘ You mean to say,” Sir Cotton exclaimed again, “ that by 6.30 you will 
have laid your hands on the thief ?”’ 

“‘ T mean to say,” M. de Cléry-Cazé answered, “ that probably by six- 
thirty the police of my Department will report developments.” 

Sir Cotton who, as one of His Majesty’s principal Ministers of State, 
thought slowly, uttered at first only rather dull sounds-in his throat. 
Then, as might be expected, his moral fervour gained way and he brought 
out gustily : 

““Eminently unsatisfactory, I must say! Eminently unsatisfactory. 
I—not, as you might say, le dernier venu—am robbed in circumstances of 
unparalleled audacity. In circumstances. . . . As you might say under 
my own nose. Suggesting the activities of an international thief, obviously 
of the utmost notoriety. And you do not confidently propose to arrest this 
pestilential fellow. He must be a notorious fellow.” | 

‘“‘ I am desolated entirely to disagree,’ M. de Cléry-Cazé commented 
deprecatingly. ‘“‘ It is natural to a person of your excellency’s eminence to 
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imagine that only thieves of eminence will wait upon you personally. You 
are accustomed only to chauffeurs of super-excellence ; to waiters with 
the bearings of princes; your butlers are as celebrated as your arch- 
bishops and no one less than archbishops performs for you at your church 
services. So you demand of Providence only the finest cru of thieves. 
Providence is unfortunately not to that extent an artist. We could lay our 
hands at once upon a great international crook. Little sneak-thieves are 
not so easy to find. It is the difference between looking for a needle and a 
marlinspike in a bundle of hay.” 

“You mean to say,”’ Sir Cotton burst out, “‘ that my pocket-book con- 
taining actually two thousand francs in notes—but which might very well 
have contained papers of the utmost importance, Heaven knows—has 
been taken out of my coat-pocket by some miserable little sneak-thief. 
. . . I tell you it is impossible ! ” 

“ It is natural,” M. de Cléry-Cazé continued unmoved, “ to imagine 
that small and inexperienced criminals will shrink—if you will permit me 
to put it thus—from looking at the sun. You shine in your high position ; 
who but an eagle amongst malefactors, you say to yourself, will dare to 
approach you? Alas! Experience teaches us differently. If theft there has 
been I think it will prove that the thief is a mere wren among malefactors.” 

‘You are not suggesting,”’ Sir Cotton said frostily, ‘‘ that I have not 
lost my pocket-book ? ” : 

“On the contrary,” said M. de Cléry-Cazé, “‘ I am analysing the cir- 
cumstances of your loss. Therefore I must take it for granted. You place 
on a seat, ten yards from the court on which you are to play, your coat— 
the admirable and extremely lightly built garment that you are wearing. 
What is its weight ?”’ 

“ T trust my tailor,’’ Sir Cotton said proudly, “‘ to make me the warmest 
and lightest garments for sport that can be devised in the world, so I do 
not enquire the exact weight. It is not as light as a cobweb, but it is nearer 
to that than to a tarpaulin.” 

““T had so imagined,” M. de Cléry-Cazé inclined himself to say, 
“* There were present, then, on the court, I suppose, the four combatants 
of whom you were one, the umpire, the linesmen, two boys to pick 
up the balls and I presume several hundred spectators. Do you imagine 
that a swell-mobsman would choose that occasion for picking the pocket 
of your coat ? ” 

‘There were relatively few spectators,” Sir Cotton said frostily. 
“The weather is intolerable ; my opponents were quite unskilled, my 
partner inept.” 

M. de Cléry-Cazé murmured : 

““ Mrs. Beach Carpenter must have deteriorated.” He added with more 
animation : “ That only makes it the more unlikely that it was an inter- 
national thief of eminence. He would observe that the play was not of a 
nature to engross attention so he would be eminently unwilling to render 
himself remarked . . .” 
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“'That’s where you’re completely wrong,” Sir Cotton ejaculated, ‘‘ The 
game was of a sort to engross the attention of every soul within sight. 
The umpire was most grossly unfair ; the linesmen knew nothing about 
their job. I was forced .. . forced . . . to raise my voice. Against the 
wind, to call the umpire’s attention. . . . To threaten in short. . . . You 
might call ita scene. . . .” 

“* And it was after that,” his interlocutor said, ‘‘ that you observed the 
absence of your coat? ” 

“That proves,” Sir Cotton said triumphantly, ‘‘ that under cover of 
that scene your swell-mobsman . . .” 

“It accounts,” M. de Cléry-Cazé interrupted gently, “ for the fact that 
no one noticed the removal of your coat from the place in which it was to 
that in which it was found. But it proves nothing else. . . . Believe me, 
that gentry whom you suspect of this outrage are not audacious. Their 
greatness—if we may accord them that term—is due to the thoroughness of 
their preparations. No one could have anticipated your disagreement 
with the umpire and your fellow players. But they carefully forecast a 
whole mise en scene. Never do they act by impulse on ground that they have 
not for days reconnoitred. Do you mean to tell me that such a master— 
whose income may be as great as your own, remember—would, on a sud- 
den impulse risk years of his liberty, by picking up your coat and carrying 
it a distance of what. . . . fifty yards, let us say ? Sixty ? Well, that is 
possible. Just possible. What is absolutely unthinkable is that having 
carried it sixty yards he should not have carried it further, to a place less 
noticeable. You say that, sixty yards from you and under your very face, 
he first exhibits himself in the act of taking your pocket-book from the 
coat on his arm and then commits the still more singular action of throwing 
it down behind a trellis-work screen. Not a solid screen. T'rellis-work, 
through which he would be perfectly visible. He, dressed, since he is to 
be an international thief, as a gentleman of fashion, to commit himself to 
an action so remarkable. . . . With the pavilion not a hundred yards 
away and he passing as the Hon. Mr. So and So, the observed of all. . . . 
No, Sir Cotton, that at least is impossible . . .” 

““T profoundly disagree,” Sir Cotton said, “ You have no idea how per- 
sons in . . . in the, ah, position. . . . In short. . . . Supposing him to 
imagine that I was carrying State papers for whose return I might be 
blackmailed. . . . Would he not take a risk? Besides . .. I am not 
exactlyan . . . anexactly . . . pauperinshort. Might I not be imagined 
to carry large sums? ..I am ...eh... well-known ... I might 
even say famous?” . 

M. de Cléry-Cazé interjected sharply : 

“ Precisely. As you have said, you are not le dernier venu. Not even le 
premier. Therefore there will be in the City of Arc-en-Ciel at least twenty 
persons whose legitimate business it is to know your habits ; there will 
be more who observe them out of the curiosity that attaches itself to the 
great, and there will be still some whose curiosity will be no less keen but 
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whose motives will be the less innocent as their information is efficient. 
Believe me, you are very well watched.” 

“This,” said Sir Cotton with modesty, “‘ appears to me to be very far- 
fetched ” 

““ Let us see!’ His interlocutor pursued his reflections. “‘ In the first 
place you have me to deal with. It is my duty to assure myself of your 
comfort and safety. My official duty. And that I have therefore subordi- 
nates whose job it is unobtrusively to acquaint themselves with your habits 
I will shortly prove to you. But, in addition, at the Hotel Royal Palais 
Victoria that you honour with your residence there are six old maids with 
nothing to do, three widows in the same condition, four retired colonels, 
and several other male gossips who examine your ways with microscopic 
eyes. There are also chambermaids, valets-de-chambre, waiters, chasseurs 
. . . I assure you that you have dropped into a waste-paper basket no 
scrap of paper that has not been rescued and scrutinised, and you have 
never opened your note-case to pay for a cocktail or a daily paper without 
having eyes upon you.” 

“ 'That,”’ Sir Cotton said, “‘ may well be true. And indeed proper. I am 
nevertheless persuaded that this theft was perpetrated by some bold male- 
factor of eminence who took pleasure in the thought that he was robbing a 

. acelebrity, caring little if the material gain was merely a small one.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders very slightly and remained silent, 
gazing at an agate paper-weight on the official table behind which he was 
seated and, as if for inspiration, he continually fingered the small ivory 
cone suspended from his watch-chain. He seemed to find it, for he rose 
to his feet and said : 

‘“‘ Let us get to action. Sir Cotton, a whiskey and soda! Let us go into 
my reception room. No doubt this official landscape is depressing.” 
Sir Cotton found the idea admirable. 

He found himself in an office still smaller with an old-fashioned décor of 
white and gold. Here a mournfully contemplative young man, as dark and 
as thin as M. de Cléry-Cazé, was seated at a Buhl desk, regarding a number 
of ruled documents with the not very hopeful air of the more elegant type 
of French official. M. de Cléry-Cazé halted to say : 


“It is M. le Goffic, is it not, who has the Rt. Hon. Sir Cotton Bayliss _ 


Burberry in his care ? Be so good as to ask him the following questions.” 
The questions ran : What sums did Sir Cotton usually have on his person ? 


Did he usually or ever carry on his person documents of importance or of | 


a compromising type? Finally: how many international thieves of 
eminence were at present in the towns of that Department and where were 
they at that moment? 

Grasping the neck of the telephone and leaning his head sideways the 
young man addressed soft and expressionless sounds to the instrument. 
He had the air of a mournful stage lover addressing a string of endearments 
into the ear of an indifferent beauty. Still mournfully and without en- 
thusiasm he said, as if to no one in particular : 
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“Le Goffic reports : The Rt. Hon. Sir Cotton Bayliss Burberry carries 
only unimportant sums as a rule . . . ” Last Thursday Sir Cotton had 
changed a cheque for forty pounds sterling at the hotel bureau. That was 
the largest sum he had ever carried at one time. He paid all his bills by 
cheque. All his papers when not in use were in the safe in the room of his 
private secretary, the Hon. Elphinston Murdich. 

There were four international criminals of importance at that moment 
in the department. One was then in bed at the Hotel Splendide, suffering 
from influenza and very sick indeed. The second was at that moment 
playing golf at La Turbie ; the third was in the Casino instructing the 
younger daughter of Mrs. Pappenheimer of Kansas City how to play 
trente et quarante ; he had been winning lately rather heavily on a system. 
The fourth had gone to Avignon with Lady Duff Horton and a party. He 
was interested in antiquities and the party were buying bronzes and pottery. 
Numbers one, three and four, did not appear to be planning any coups 
but seemed to be there merely on holiday. Number two seemed to have 
designs on the pockets of a certain young peer. . . . The young man ended 
his quite passionless reports as unemotionally as he had begun it and he 
hung up the receiver without animation. M.de Cléry-Cazé told him that 
Sir Cotton entertained the theory that international thieves collect the 
small bank-notes of the illustrious. So as, as it were, to form autograph 
collections. 

““ And why not, mon oncle ?”’ the young man asked. “ Surely any theory 
entertained by Sir Cotton would be well-based and reasonable ! ” 

His uncle whispered the one word: “* Trattre |’ across the table. But 
the young man was saying to Sir Cotton that he hoped intensely that Miss 
Burberry had not been alarmed by the injury perpetrated on her distin- 
guished father. Sir Cotton answered that as yet his daughter was 
in ignorance of the event. Doubtless when she heard that he, 
Sir Cotton, her father, was a man marked by dangerous international 
malefactors her alarm would be sufficient to affect her health. The 
young man groaned. But his uncle exclaimed with a malicious glance at 
his nephew : 

‘““T assure you, Sir Cotton, it is the habit of the authorities to collect 
souvenirs of criminals rather than the other way round. Consider your 
own museum at Scotland Yard with its jemmies and pistols and hand- 
cuffs. . . . Even I myself, when a humble student of crime . . .” 

The young man said with a sudden air of alarm : 

“* Vous, mon oncle |’ 

His uncle regarded him remorselessly. “‘ You shall pay for your treach- 
ery,” he said in French. And then he appealed to Sir Cotton to agree that 
these young men of to-day had little idea of the hard way in which the 
eminent of his and Sir Cotton’s generation had worked. And in what 
humble posts. And whilst Sir Cotton with dignity supported this assertion 
he fingered the small object on his watch-chain. 

“This small thing,” he said, ‘‘ appears of no importance. Yet it is a 

T 
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cherished souvenir of my youth. This . . . even this is a tooth of Harry 
the Valet ! ”’ 

The young man threw himself in panic back in his chair. 

** Vous allez recommencer |” he groaned. 

His uncle, encouragingly reminding Sir Cotton of the whiskey and soda 
that were to be found in the next room, darkly addressed the two of them. 
He said that he was about to recount to the elder man an anecdote of Harry 
the Valet and the tale of his tooth. It would be a little homily, casting light 
on the habits of famous criminals and one which should rebuke presump- 
tion and punish young scoundrels who at the mere thought of a pink cheek, 
a blue eye and a blonde curl or so refused to support the opinions of their 
relatives and benefactors. 

He led the way across the narrow apartment. 

‘“‘ Charles,” he said, over his shoulder, “In the meantime you will 
prosecute unceasingly by means of your instrument, the search for the 
property of which Sir Cotton has been deprived.” . . . He and Sir Cotton 
would in the meantime be in the smoking-room where, he presumed, the 
tantalus would have been filled by his nephew’s assiduous care. At a 
quarter past six the young man was to bring in the report of the police of the 
station nearest the tennis court. . . . But not before six fifteen because his 
uncle wished to have time to tell the story of Harry the Valet elaborately 
and bearing with proper impressiveness on the hardships he himself had 
had to suffer in the days when he had been a humble agent in the detection 
of crime. 

Sir Cotton was already through the doorway. ‘The young man, his face 
horribly distorted, cast his arms abroad and shook his fists at the ceiling. 


II 


A few—not five—minutes later, the young man received from the 
hands of a police-cyclist-sergeant a bulky envelope whose reverse was 
decorated with bulky seals. He slit it open without comment, took out a 
bulky, morocco leather pocket book, read the accompanying communica- 
tion, remarked, ‘‘ C’est bien,” and sat reflecting. Within the minute he 
was on his feet. 

In his uncle’s smoking cabinet, a tall, small room with chocolate panels, 
the borders floridly gilt, Sir Cotton in a deep English club armchair shewed 
only the silver top of his head and, over the side of his chair, the back of 
which was towards the door, a long, half empty glass. M. de Cléry- 
Cazé, still toying with the object on his watch-chain, was leaning forward 
on a fragile gilt chair, his face deprecatingly expressionless. 

““T assure you, Sir Cotton,” he was saying, “1 was in that day most 
seriously concerned. Depressed, even. If I could not secure a conviction 
my career was in a fair way to be blasted.’ He looked up at the opening 
door and said menacingly to his nephew: “I said: not until six fifteen. 
I said it distinctly.” 
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The young man, extending the pocket book exclaimed imploringly : 
“© Mats, mon oncle! .. .”’ 

‘You will sit where you are and not interrupt,” his uncle said with the 
same firmness, “ ‘This story will be improving to you. Afterwards you will 
corroborate, for the benefit of Sir Cotton, how frail a plant is in this 
country the career of a young man whose foot is just planted on the lowest 
rung of the official ladder. At the slightest disobedience, the first frown of an 
official superior . . .” 

““T quite agree with keeping the young’uns in their places,”’ Sir Cotton 
said, “ But I must say that the system of promotions for criminal convic- 
tions seems to me highly immoral.”’ He added, ‘“‘ I don’t mind if Ido!” 

“Let me present you, then, with my psychology,” M. de Cléry-Cazé 
went on, “ since in your happier country such psychologies must be un- 
known. . . . There I was, an official, still young, in a position of responsi- 
bility, of anxiety. As I have told you my subordinates in the detective force 
had had a bad season. There had been many undetected crimes, thefts of 
jewels from financial magnates, burglaries in the rooms of fashionable 
hotels. And no convictions. My subordinates were conscientious and 
perspiring but not brilliant. Something had to be done ! ” 

The young man groaned, it was comically insupportable to him that 
his uncle should represent himself as having ever belonged to the detective 
branch of the state—a service honourable in itself but not one to cast 
lustre on his family which at the moment he desired should appear in the 
most advantageous of lights. His uncle looking at him sardonically said : 

“This was before your birth. In consequence you had not yet bright- 
ened up the public services.”’ Sir Cotton uttered a few more reflections as 
to the eminently superior morality of the police methods of his own country, 
adding a few anecdotes as to his behaviour when he had been Home 
Secretary ; but he paused to drink deeply of the liquid in his long glass. 
M. de Cléry-Cazé could thus continue : 

““'There were then in this city, as perhaps I have not yet told you, at 
_ the very hotel which you are now honouring, two fellows whom my agents 
strongly suspected of being, the one Harry the Valet, and the other a 
notorious swell-mobsman known as Tall Arthur. . . . My men, then, 
were convinced of their identities, or they would have been so convinced 
but for one trifling difficulty. If these men were in truth Tall Arthur and 
Harry the Valet they were completely undisguised. You perceive the 
subtlety of that. If they were those two they would be disguised, but since 
they so exactly answered to their signalements they could not be those two.” 

‘* That,” said Sir Cotton cordially, ‘‘ is what you fellows call psychology. 
In that you are perhaps in advance of us.”’ 

“You will say,” his vis-d-vis went on, “ Why did the police not arrest 
them on suspicion as your own force would have done ? But they passed for 
persons of distinction ; this neighbourhood cannot afford to offend the 
distinguished. Besides, had I given orders for the arrest of those two and 
had they afterwards established another identity my ruin would have been 
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certain. That I could not afford. I was young; hoping to marry in spite 
of obstacles. My little Bertha was waiting for me ! ” 

Sir Cotton said : “‘ Very touching! Very touching!” 

“* Besides,” his interlocutor went on, “‘ those rogues had protected them- 
selves with great skill. They had unshakeable papers that Tall Arthur 
had actually presented to the police under the pretext of applying for a 
permis de chasse. These shewed Tall Arthur as the Hon. Lawrence .. . lI 
spare the surname. The matter is painful still to an honourable family. 
Tall Arthur had this otherwise estimable young man in his power through 
losses at cards, so he had secured his papers. He had a considerable re- 
semblance to the peer’s son and Harry the Valet had actually taken the 
trouble to act as the Hon. Lawrence’s personal attendant so that the valet’s 
passport that he had obtained actually described him accurately. You will 
see, therefore, that to us the matter was one of extreme delicacy, for the 
details I have just given you only came out later. We communicated of 
course with your Passport Office. We were told that the Hon. Lawrence 
had actually applied for passports for himself and his valet and the pass- 
ports bore the same numbers as those held by the two fellows then here. 
As a matter of fact the real Hon. Lawrence was in Canada, living on a small 
sum allowed him by Tall Arthur. 

“It became therefore evident to me after long reflection that I must 
myself take in hand the task of detection. The proceeding was distaste- 
ful to me but duty and self-interest pointed in the same direction. 

““T have told you that the precious couple were in the Hotel Royal 
Palais Victoria. Their habits were irreproachable. The so-called Hon. 
Lawrence interested himself in the usual sports of a gentleman ; his valet 
behaved precisely like every other valet and if losses occurred in other 
places certainly none was there complained of. I therefore persuaded the 
manager of the hotel that the room occupied by the Hon. Lawrence must 
be discovered to be dangerous ; there happened a considerable escape of 
gas beneath its floors. 

“The Hon. Lawrence offered no objection to removing to the better 
and larger room that was put at his disposal. But that better and larger 
room had one of its walls against the principal ventilating shaft of the hotel. 
This was like a large chimney and of this I determined to avail myself. 

“* Behold me then at 11.30 of a certain evening, suspended in a chair in 
that black shaft with my face close to the ventilator of the room of the so- 
called Hon. Lawrence. It was no very comfortable adventure, I assure you. 
The night outside was very gusty ; the currents of air rushed up and down 
in that chimney. It is true that the chair, slung on ropes was not in itself 
uncomfortable ; but the sitting still, the necessity for a long time to make 
no sound was—oh, damnable. Simply damnable. 

“And I will admit,” ...M. de Cléry-Cazé looked with diabolical 
malice at his nephew, “ I will admit that this was perhaps, socially, no place 
for one who like myself was a graduate of your University of Oxford 
destined for the more decorative walks of diplomacy. But what would you 
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have ? My nephew there, the Viscount Cléry-Cazé de Patulbec, has 
often bitterly reproached me for this lapse that in other circumstances 
might have caused an indelible stain on the escutcheon of his proud race. 
But, ah, youth, youth! Does it not with its love of adventure cover over 
a thousand lapses from the stiffness of social codes? . . . And my little 
Bertha awaited me!” 

The nephew by the door shook his fist at his uncle. It seemed to him 
that Sir Cotton must at last discover that he was being made fun of,and Sir 
Cotton was the father of Miss Burberry. Besides the name of Mme. de 
Cléry-Cazé, his aunt, was Hortense. 

“Ah, yes,” the uncle mused on, “‘ in that day I longed to lay before my 
Bertha the products of my bow and spear. Did you yourself never, when 
courting the late Lady Burberry, commit indiscretions—scale garden walls 
if pent ; bribe housemaids ; have your lower garments lacerated by bull- 

ogs?” 

““T can’t say I ever did,”’ Sir Cotton answered indulgently, “‘ Lady Bur- 
berry was a widow with means . . . with considerable means. There 
were no obstacles. But I understand your psychology. You put the matter 
very convincingly. I do not think your nephew, the Viscount, need feel 
himself disgraced.” 

“ Burning then,” the uncle went on, “‘ with the desire to distinguish my- 
self in the beloved eyes ; in a position of great discomfort and some danger, 
I gazed into the sumptuous apartment of the Hon. Lawrence. . . . The 
ventilator afforded an admirable view of the room which was at first empty. 
Very soon, however, there entered the valet with that air of being dressed 
in too well-fitting clothes, of being too shaven and clipped, too trim and 
expressionless to be himself the gentleman. He carried a newspaper and 
strolled into the room with an air of such complete unconcern that I 
imagined that he could have nothing on his mind and my heart sank 
within me. Great criminals, I then thought, must, even in private, slink 
about, wear agitated and villainous expressions and start at imagined 
noises. He did nothing of the sort. He strolled in. He had dark, clean 
features, appeared thirty-one or so, and was very slim. 

‘1 was on tenterhooks, There is nothing so thrilling as watching the 
absolutely unconscious, whether the great criminal or the greater carnivore. 
He placed the paper on a table in the centre of the room and strolled to- 
wards a cheval-glass in the corner. He had then his back to me. I could not 
see what his hands were doing but I knew soon from his gesture. He was 
pulling his left cheek and his lower lip aside from his jaw in order to ex- 
amine his mouth, and I almost gave the signal to be drawn up and to have 
him then and there arrested, so convinced was I that he had the Begum’s 
Ruby set in place of a back tooth by way of concealment. Fortunately I 
waited. 

‘‘ T was as a matter of fact convinced that he would perform other con- 
juring tricks—that from his shirt-cuffs he would produce Lady Saumarez’ 
pearls and from his left sock a portmanteau-full of stolen notes. I imagined 
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that, in their leisure moments, great criminals occupy themselves with 
gloating over the glittering fruits of their crimes. They do nothing of the 
sort, of course ; they are far too cautious. The fruits of their crimes repose 
in the safes of banks in countries far distant from those in which the 
criminals remain. . . . Nevertheless his inspection of his jaw was im- 


mensely long and immensely engrossed. At last he strolled to the table and 


sat down to read his paper. 


“That was another immensely lengthy period during which innumer- 


able ants appeared to run over my immobile ankles. I don’t know what I 


had expected to see. I don’t believe I carried my romantic imaginings so — 


far as to expect that formidable criminals at their ease occupied them- 
selves with firing revolvers at the lamp-globes. But I had rather hoped to 
see two villains practising disguises before the mirrors or poring over 
ledgers marked with black and scarlet cyphers. He, however, read the 
paper. 

“‘ He read it slowly and conscientiously, page by page and column by 
column. His face towards me was in the strong light of a lamp above his 
head. 

‘‘ Gradually two things intrigued me. Firstly he appeared to have ac- 
quired the American habit of chewing gum. His jaws moved frequently— 
not continuously but every now and then ; from time to time the moving 
lump made by the tongue of a man who moves his quid of gum appeared 
on his cheek. Yet in none of the police signalements of Harry the Valet 
was he credited with this habit. 

“This, as you can imagine, discouraged me. I took however, courage 
from another trait. He frequently started ! There was no doubt about it. 
From time to time he would move sharply in his chair and even ejaculate 
aloud. And this over his newspaper ! 

“‘ T asked myself in vain what manner of man this could be. He started 
over innumerable items of news in that paper so that it appeared that his 
interests must be numerous almost beyond belief. I happened to be well 


acquainted with the journal he was reading ; it was one that I read daily — 


and I had indeed read that very issue whilst waiting to enter my hiding 
place. 

““ The first page, I remembered, was devoted to crimes : over that it was 
reasonable for a criminal to start. But, unless he were indeed the head of 
a gigantic and nefarious organisation, how could he be connected with all 
those various atrocities of no great interest ? They consisted of two mur- 
ders, in Paris and Beauvais respectively, of a railway robbery near Amiens 
and a number of obscure provincial robberies. He must indeed be pas- 


sionately interested in crime, for whilst reading that page alone he started — 


four times. 
“‘ But what, in the middle pages, could possibly excite this emotions ? 


They contained mostly seriously ponderous articles by ex-ministers of the — 


Republic, and in particular a report as to the production of sugar in 
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French colonies. Why over this should he twice groan aloud ? The figures, 
it is true, were not encouraging, but he was no French citizen. . . . And 
what could excite him so violently—of all impossible pages in the world— 
over the last page ? It devoted itself entirely to depictions of ladies in usually 
secreted garments. Yet, hardly had his eyes rested on these than he half 
started from his seat, his face convulsed, his hand to his mouth! He 
uttered a vile oath, remained poised for a moment, half-risen, as if uncer- 
tain whether or not to dash from the room. Then, with a groan, he sank 
down again, grasping his head with both hands. I lost myself in con- 
jectures. What sort of man could have so many different and engrosing 
interests ? Hardly even a Napoleon. A Shakespeare possibly ! And I had 
been. considering him as a mere thief of necklaces from hotel drawers ! 

‘* But there could be little doubt as to the character of the pseudo Hon. 
Lawrence, who shortly afterwards slammed into the room with a savage 
swagger. He wore an opera hat and a black Inverness cape over evening 
things. He slammed the door, shot the bolt and marched inwards so that 
when he swung round to confront his servant he had thetopof hishattowards 
me. That he was a little intoxicated I have no doubt, but it was his coward- 
ice and the guilty fear of the uncourageous that proved his undoing as you 
shall hear—for even his face shewed that he united in his composition the 
bullying nature of a village butcher with the low cunning of a race-course 
tout and the cowardice of the deserter. He remarked : 

““Tve got A. . B. was no go’ ”’ and lifted one wing of his Inverness to 
display something hidden beneath it. The valet looked straight in front 
of him ; his face was of an immense gloom and he moved his jaws without 
speaking. The Hon. Lawrence exclaimed : 

““* You don’t seem very pleased, I must say!’”’ The other, his face 
between his hands, merely groaned. 

“«« Damn it all,’”’ the Hon. Lawrence cried, ‘ You don’t presume to 
grouse because I haven’t got the other. . . . It was too damn tricky. And 
if you are going to look at me like that, you and I, Prince Magnifico, are 
going to have words. I’m sick of your overbearing manners.’ 

“The valet, who by contrast appeared a pale and sympathetic Hamlet, 
raised one finger of his right hand to beside his cheek. He said ‘ H’sh!’, 
almost inaudibly and directed a piercing glance at the radiator through 
which I was gazing. I could have sworn his eyes looked into mine. 

“ The other, however, blustered irresistibly on : 

“*Damn your hushing. It’s words betweeen you and me now.’ He 
accused the other of thinking that because he was Harry the Valet—Harry 
the Valet, mind you! Imagine my thoughts !—he could give his ally looks 
he would not throw to a dog when he came back from an evening, tired out 
with taking all the risks, whilst he, Harry, was to have two-thirds of the 
profits because he was he. But who was it had got the rubies ? Not Harry. 
Who had got the Duchess’s jewel case ? Not Harry the Valet ! What had 
he got ? What had he done but sit about all day in the Café Vert with 
Bibi the Fence and grooms and low pals, pretending to be gathering news 
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and getting the stuff away ? And was he, Tall Arthur, to be received 
with black looks and groans? For two pins he would knock that nasty 
sneering dial of Harry’s into the middle of next week. So help him he 
would ! 

“He strode towards the table. The other thrust his finger into his 
mouth, coughed, spat and threw out a small object. It was the small 
object you now see on my watch-chain. As it was the beginning of my 
good luck, so it has continued to be my inspiration—the tooth of Harry the 
Valet. 

“‘ That fellow explained with a vitriolic violence that made Tall Arthur 
stagger back, that he had been suffering the tortures of the damned from 
that loose tooth that had had an abscess beneath it. ‘ And you !’ he cried, 
‘ You, you damned, paralytic fool! Drunk. Sentimental. In spite of all I 
have preached to you, you blurt out before I can stop you all this informa- 
tion in the hearing of a copper’s nark. . . . For there’s a copper’s nark up 
there as plain as the nose on my face!’ And he pointed up, straight to 
my face. 

‘““ What would you have? I am no professional police spy. No doubt 
in the intensity of my emotion I may very well have made some sound. 
Besides, may not the changing of their rooms have afforded grounds for 
his always awakened suspicions ? 

“Be that as it may he went on with violence and swiftness—And I 
assure you that the drama of the position rivetted me in my chair or I 
should surely have given the signal to be drawn up so as to have the arrest 
performed with all possible swiftness |—He went on : 

““*T disown you! I dissolve partnership with you! You’ve got the 
diamonds on you. Then . . . You are the first pal I ever went back on. 
But you’re a sot and a sentimentalist. You want a weeping mistress to 
welcome your return, not a male man with toothache such as all men have 
at times ! Well, the police can have you and I wish them joy. . . . Stew 
in your own juice ! ’ 

““ He was out of the door in a flash, turning the key on his associate. I 
gave then, of course, at once the signal to be drawn up out of that shaft. 
Too late. What would you ? I have said I was not a professional detective, 
so the honour of Monsieur my nephew is saved. I had not even arranged © 
a code of signals and my subordinates being incompetent I was drawn up 
with no speed. An extraordinary uproar arose in that hotel and it was in- ~ 
deed an hour before my drawing up was completed, so I had ample leisure 
to reflect in that accursed shaft. For within the minute of his leaving that 
room every light in the hotel was out and there was an extraordinary con- 
fusion. That devilishly clever fellow had marked the position of a main 
fuse-box and, by using a little contrivance of his own, he had fused all the 
wires of the building. You could be certain that he had marked the way of 
his own escape. 

‘““ And he was gone! . . . But we secured the other fellow. And all the 
information that I had as to the Café Vert and Bibi the Fence proved 
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invaluable in breaking up that gang. . . . As for me I secured the tooth of 
Harry the Valet and from that day I have never looked back ! ” 

Sir Cotton started to his feet and stood beaming—after three stiff 
pegs, a cordial figure in his white trousers and shoes, his grey coat and with 
his racket beneath his arm. 

“A splendid story,” he said. ‘‘ Most instructive ! Admirable psychol- 
ogy ! But of course psychology is the French gift—a feminine resource ! 


. . . But there’s one flaw, allow me to point out ! Just one! You said all 
great criminals were cowards. But this Harry the Valet, you don’t make 
him out,it seems to me, a coward. A smart fellow. . . . A true Briton...” 


“ But,” M. de Cléry-Cazé said, “‘ he nevertheless brought disaster at 
least on his colleagues by sheer cowardice. He made lugubrious faces 
because he had the tooth-ache—as you or I might have done. A true brave 
man would have gone to the dentist and had it out!” . . . Remarking 
“ Approach, ingrate ! ” he beckoned to his nephew and then to Sir Cotton : 

“Receive from the hands of M. le Vicomte, my nephew, your pocket 
book intact with its contents. When your coat of admirable lightness blew 
behind that screen, the pocket book fell out into a flower bed in transit. 
Picked up by a gardener, play being over and the pavilion closed, it was 
carried by the honest fellow direct to the police-post nearest the courts 
and was brought directly here at my nephew’s request. You perceive the 
zeal the Viscount has displayed.” 

Sir Cotton received his property with every sign of complacency. 

“Of course,” he said, “‘ that was what I had expected from the first. 
You will remember that I mentioned my suspicion to you.” 

In bowing slightly over the hand that Sir Cotton extended to him M. 
de Cléry-Cazé muttered inaudible words. He declined on his own behalf 
under pretext of official business the invitation to dinner that Sir Cotton 
gave him, but on behalf of his nephew he accepted with almost too much 
empressement, with a reference or two to the charms of Sir Cotton’s 
‘daughter. 

Alone, uncle and nephew regarded each other in emotional silence. 
At last the nephew said : 

“Why, my uncle, did you tell him that incredible story . . . that in- 
credible farrago of lies ? Of course that is your propensity and it was rather 
droll. But you might have considered that you jeopardised at once my 
feelings and my chance of success. It is not every man who is as amiably 
obtuse as him whom I hope to call one day my father-in-law elect! .. . 
And, in the end, what zs that object on your watch-chain? I have heard you 
tell so many stories as to its origin.” 

‘“‘T cannot answer either question,” his uncle answered. “‘ Why does 
one indulge in mystifications unless it is that that beef-brained visage 
demanded it ? As for this object I do not know what it is. If I knew I 
could no longer hazard theories. Your great-grandfather picked it up on 
the sands of Egypt under the great pyramid when Napoleon was there. 
He wore it all his life as a thing to fidget with. A mascot ! So did my father. 

uU 
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So do I. When I am dead, you too will fidget with it and clear your brain 
till you die. You may even romance over it. I imagine it to be the tooth of 
some rodent, but it may have belonged to the Father of Lies. Who shall 
say? ... Answer me one question in return. Why do you hope to 
mingle with the swift red blood of our ancestors the lymphatic fluid 
that condenses itself in those monumental veins ? ” 

“‘ That question, too, it is difficult to answer philosophically,” his nephew 
answered. ‘‘ It is no doubt Nature yearning to redress balances. It 
is no doubt hope for the preservation of humanity against the perils of 
inbreeding. It is passion : it is love.” 

“To that,” his uncle said, “‘ there is no answer. Still I doubt if even 
this tooth of a rodent,’ and he fingered the object on his watch-chain, 
“will inspire the hybrid brains of your descendants to... say, to tella 
good detective story.” He raised, nevertheless, the glass that he had filled 
and said : 

* Still, here’s to hoping!” 
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SCHOOLBOY EPISODES: ENGLAND 
AND RUSSIA . 


Butterfly Hunting, with Digressions 
By GEORGE ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


HE first day after arrival at Barwell College—it was a fine after- 

noon in May, 1g01—I offended rather seriously against the con- 

vention of the schoolboy. Along a path, bordered on one side 

by laurel bushes, that leads down past the playing-fields to the 
river, I flourished my net in pursuit of the Holly Blue Butterfly—a new 
boy, making myself very conspicuous in a spot that was sacred not to 
entomology but to cricket. At the time I was little aware of my offence, 
but soon afterwards I felt ashamed of my boldness. 

A first term at a public school may often be a time of trouble for boys 
who, whatever the reason, are slow to adapt themselves ; but, like other 
children, I lived very much by the moment, and my days were a chequer 
board of light and shade: the black squares were black enough, but they 
threw the white into relief. I was happiest when I was collecting butterflies 
and moths ; Barwell was an unusually good hunting-ground, and there was 
much more exciting game than the Holly Blue. I was soon to find the 
White Admiral, the Green, Purple, and White-Letter Hairstreaks, and 
several kinds of Fritillary and Skipper, all of which were new to me, 
though I was familiar with them in butterfly books. One of the most thrill- 
ing moments I have had in my life was when I first saw and caught the 
White Admiral. It was on the outskirts of a wood, where the hot sunlight 
filtered through oak trees on to long grasses and weeds and trailing bram- 
bles. Suddenly I saw a shadowy butterfly, hovering and floating above 
me. It came down to the bramble blossom, and I flung my net over it, 
not caring how much the green gauze might be torn. I could hardly be- 
lieve my fortune when I saw the White Admiral inside ; my exultation 
was almost too much for me, and I rehearsed to myself the triumphant 
announcement I would make on returning to my class-room, and—of | 
course—in my Sunday letter, when I wrote home. 

That was more than twenty-five years ago, but I still feel much of the | 
old excitement on the rare occasions when I take a butterfly-net in my — 
hands, and to hear or read the confessions of other people who sym- 
pathise always gives me intimate delight. I remember in my school days 
reading an account of the first capture of the Croesus Butterfly of Batchian : 
I still have the book, and find that the passage which appealed to me so 
vividly was the following : 

Fine specimens of the male are more than seven inches across the wings, which 
are velvety black and fiery orange, the latter colour replacing the green of the allied 

species. ‘The beauty and brilliancy of this insect are indescribable, and none but a 
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naturalist can understand the intense excitement I experienced when I at length 
captured it. On taking it out of my net and opening the glorious wings, my heart 
began to beat violently, the blood rushed to my head, and I felt much more like 
fainting than I have done when in apprehension of immediate death. I had a head- 
ache the rest of the day, so great was the excitement produced by what will appear 
to most people a very inadequate cause.* 


Many boys pass through a period of intense keenness about butterflies, 
and would not find it difficult to understand the heart-beat and the head- 
ache. Soon, however, they outgrow the passion for collecting, and only a 
few remember, when they grow up, how much it meant to them at one 
time. Those few should take peculiar delight in the memories of Serge 
Aksakoff, the writer of that entrancing book, A Russian Schoolboy.t A 
long chapter on butterfly-collecting appears as an appendix to this book, 
and when I came across it some ten years ago, passage after passage 
awoke or re-kindled memories of my own. The young Serge was an ex- 
citable boy, who was carried away in turn by many enthusiasms ; but no 
other seems to have taken so violent a hold upon him as the passion for 
butterflies and moths. It lasted only a short time, but the man of over 60 
retained a picture, perfectly sharp and defined, of the boy of 15. He com- 
municates to the reader the thrill of his adventures—his first expedition, 
for instance, in country near Kazan, a scene in which Mr. De la Mare 
might take delight : 

It was a lovely bright spring day, and the sun rose to greet us from behind a wood 
and soon filled all the landscape with floods of burning light. We ran over the 
Arsky Park as quickly as if the ground scorched our feet, and soon the Bolkhovsky 
garden lay before us—an old neglected place with dark avenues of ancient trees, 
rickety fences, and fields full of flowers. The chorus of birds’ voices, drowned by 
the song of the nightingales, was the first thing that struck me, but I soon forgot it. 
We stopped to draw breath and to settle our plan of attack. 


The most agitating events were the capture, some little time later, of 
the Swallow-tail Butterfly, and again of the large Peacock Moth. After 
securing the Swallow-tail, Serge ‘‘ ran home half crazy with excitement ” 
and yelled for a cab to take him to the house of his great friend and fellow- 
collector, Alexander Panayeff. When he reached the house, it so happened 
that Alexander was dashing out, with blood on his face, having been hit 
in the eye with a splinter of glass. Serge helped to satisfy him that the eye 
was not damaged ; Alexander’s brothers came running up and, in relief 
at finding that no real harm had been done, they all embraced one another. 

Suddenly my friend asked me: “‘ How did it happen, my dear fellow, that you 
arrived in the very nick of time, just when this horrible thing was so near happening 


*The Living Animals of the World, quoting from Mr. A. R. Wallace. 


tTranslated by J.D. Duff and published by Arnold in 1917. The translation is such 
a fine natural piece of English writing that it is difficult to believe that the original 
Russian—which Mr. Duff praises for its “inimitable purity and simplicity, its Jactea 
ubertas’’—can excel it. 
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to me? I suppose some instinct told you of my despair and made you forget all 

and rush to help me.” And now I remembered for the first time that I was not on 

speaking terms with his brothers and had ceased to visit their house, and also that 

I had caught a Swallow-tail. “‘ You are wrong,” I said; “‘ it was not a case of 

instinct this time. Something else has happened to banish all feelings of unpleas- 

antness from my mind. Half an hour ago, in the valley near my lodgings, I caught 

a most splendid Swallow-tail. I will show it you ”’—and off I ran to the drawing- 

room where I had left the pill-box lying on the table. They all followed me with 

shouts of joy ; and when I opened the box and displayed, lying just as I had placed 
him, a really exceptionally large and splendid Swallow-tail, their shouts pealed out 
again. I need hardly say that I told over and over again the history of this happy 
event. 
The other exciting insect, the Great Peacock Moth, was caught not at 
College but at Serge’s home, Old Aksakovo. 

Attracted by the light, it came into the drawing-room one evening, where 
a party was gathered round the samovar, drinking tea. Serge seems to 
have seen it before anyone else. At first he mistook it for a bat, but when 
on a second glance he realised that it was a very large moth, he began, 
choking with excitement and pointing to the ceiling, to call out in an 
agonised voice : ‘“‘ A moth! an enormous magnificent moth! Do allow 
me to catch it!” “I shall not attempt,” writes the elderly man fifty years 
later, ‘“‘ to describe the joy and happiness I felt over my prize.” 

One of the more subtle touches of boy nature is perhaps to be found 
in a scene which occurs after the first day’s expedition. Serge and his 
friend, Panayeff, find that their rivals, Timyansky and Kaisaroff, have 
triumphed over them, having caught many more varieties and, above all, 
the coveted Swallow-tail : 

Timyansky noted our confusion and said with a smile of triumph : ‘‘ Well, now 
that I have shown you all our butterflies, you might as well show yours.” My 
partner answered that we had few specimens and nothing particular to show. 
“ But, if you like,” he said, “‘ we will bring what we have, to-morrow or next day ; 
the insects will not be dry till then, especially a very fat Ghost Moth.” 

The Ghost Moth was accounted a rarity. The incidental mention of it, 
as if it were only of interest because it would take a longer time than usual 
to dry, is deliciously true. It was a good way of playing a trump card, and 
Timyansky was duly impressed. 

At Barwell College there was no rivalry of so intense a kind. A fair | 
number of boys collected, but no general interest was taken in their doings ; 
some of them, it must be confessed, pursued butterflies because they . 
wished to avoid playing cricket, and boys of this kind helped to bring the 
name of the ‘“‘ bug-hunter ” into disrepute. No one, I think, was so eager, 
or took so much trouble, as myself. I was not content, as many were, 
merely to chase butterflies and day-flying moths. I used to keep a sharp 
look-out for the night-flying moths, at rest by day on tree-trunks and 
palings ; with practice my eye became very quick, and any triangular 
patch of slightly different colour from its surroundings was likely to attract 
my attention. 
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Many specimens I obtained in this way, and many others—as well as 
caterpillars—by beating bushes. I kept notes of my captures, and a few 
years later, at the age of 16, began to write something like a book, which I 
planned in three parts. ‘The first part was descriptive of the various butter- 
flies and moths which I knew in England, the second gave an account of 
those which I had caught during a summer holiday in Canada, and the 
third consisted of an ‘ Entomological Diary and Observations.” I 
illustrated it with laborious and on the whole accurate figures, some in 
pen and ink, and others in colour. 

My writing was restrained, and did not openly express the joys of 
collecting. The boy of 1905 was very critical of the boy of 1go1, and re- 
marked that the 1901 season “‘ was not as successful as it should have been, 
owing to bad setting of butterflies and ill attention to caterpillars’. I 
remember that I kept a large number of caterpillars in my desk, and that 
I was not too methodical in feeding them. Hence a good many tragedies, 
one of which I find described in the following account of a Hawk moth : 

Smerinthus Populi. ‘The Poplar Hawk is, from what I have heard and read, 
the commonest member of this, the commonest, family of Hawk Moths. I have 
only once found it, then in the larval state, and this was only by chance, for it was 

on a sprig of sallow which I picked to feed some Puss Moth larvae with, and I 

only discovered its presence afterwards in my breeding-cage. However it came to 

a bad end, as a Puss Moth caterpillar, evidently not satisfied with the quantity of 

food I had given it, nibbled down first the horn and then the peak on the unfortu- 

nate caterpillar’s head ! 


Some caterpillars are quite ready to turn cannibal, if their proper vege- 
table food fails, and the Puss went for the Hawk savagely. The horn, 
which he nibbled first, was a sharp, thorn-like excrescence on the last 
segment of the caterpillar—a distinguishing mark of the Sphingidae or 
Hawk moths. The butterflies and moths in my “ book ” were all dealt 
with under their Latin names, and correctly grouped in their scientific 
families. This treatment implies a good deal of book-learning, and the 
accounts of the several species are often a curious medley of second-hand 
phrase and first-hand observation. Sometimes there is learned stuff like 
this : 

The Acronycta family is unique among the Noctuids for the fact that its larvae 
are clothed with hair, sometimes quite thick, showing an affinity to the Bombycid 
group. They also pass their chrysalis days in cocoons, though this is not uncom- 
mon in any division of our Heterocera. 


Other sentences are based on genuine observation : 


When full grown, the caterpillar of the Lappet Moth is irritable. Once when I 
tried to persuade one to eat, it seized the blackthorn sprig and shook it violently 
from side to side. 

Triphaena Ianthina, the Lesser Broad-Bordered Yellow Underwing, may be 
beaten out of shrubs, when it will fall, half-flying, to the ground, and retreat rapidly 
to a secure spot. . 

I remember well seeing this moth scurry along to safety. 
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The butterflies and moths of Russia, or at least of the Kazan and 
Aksakovo districts, are not very different from those of England. The 
Ghost Moth, of whose capture Serge Aksakoff was so proud, 1s a common 
moth in England, and I have often seen the gleaming white of the male, 
flying at late dusk over grass and nettles. ‘The Peacock Butterfly too, which 
is said to be rare in Russia, is of course a very common English kind, as also 
is the Red Admiral, which Aksakoff considers to be even more beautiful 
than the Purple Emperor. Many of the other butterflies of Russia are 
very local or very rare in this country. The Swallow-tail is only to be found 
in a restricted fen area, and the Camberwell Beauty is not to be found at 
all except by good fortune : it must have vanished for ever from Camber- 
well, but it spreads a glamour for many a schoolboy over that drab quarter 
of London. Alas for the vanished fields, and that brave purple butterfly 
with the cool lemon-coloured borders to its wings! I saw it when I was 
still a schoolboy, not in England, but in Canada, where I spent a summer 
holiday in 1904. I caught two specimens there; I also caught a hand- 
some Swallow-tail, not one of the European kinds, but a black butterfly 
(Papilio Asterias), whose wings are relieved by rows of clear yellow spots. 
This Swallow-tail flew by, as my brother and I were playing golf on the 
Outramont links, near Montreal. We threw our golf clubs down, and gave 
chase with our caps. At first he got away from us, but I continued to 
follow, as he flew quite low. At length he settled on the ground and I 
flung my cap at him. The aim actually took effect, and as the butterfly 
was partly stunned, I easily secured him. It was a proud moment. I must 
here mention one other Canadian butterfly, the large and handsome 
Danais Archippus, which has been caught a few times in England, and 
appears in English books as the Monarch Butterfly. In my boyish account 
of Canadian butterflies I well described its colour as 

a rich orange bordered with black, in which is a goodly sprinkling of white dots ; 

the orange is intersected by distinct black veins. 


After recording my capture of five specimens, I noted down a fact of real 
interest for natural history : 

Some hours after starting from New York Harbour, on the Umbria England- 
and-homeward-bound, I was surprised by the sight of two Monarchs which were 
flying about the ship. When we left them behind I don’t know, but I believe I 
saw one of them a day or two after starting. In this way they might easily take a 
trip across to England and startle the Liverpool collector. 


I have said that there was little general interest in butterflies at Barwell 
College : but, if I got small encouragement from the boys, I was certainly 
helped by one of the masters and by the school doctor. Mr. Field, the 
science master, was always very kind to me and I was grateful when he 
took notice of me—I was not a science pupil—and asked me to come with 
him and look for butterflies at the ‘‘ Haunted House.” The fields that 
went by this name (if there was ever a house, it had disappeared) were 
rough, waste land, with tall tangled grass among which mallows, ragwort 
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and other wild flowers grew in great plenty. Part of the land bordered 
on thick woods, and in the vicinity of these it was dotted about with 
saplings, oak and aspen, as well as with frequent thorn bushes. The 
Haunted House was alive with wings. The most amazing sight was that 
of the Cinnabar, a lazy moth which flies in the daytime, but wanders very 
little from its native field, so that you may sometimes discover it in crowds, 
gathered in quite asmall space. Its colouring is very bold, scarlet and dark 
grey, and the sight of parties of fifty or a hundred in simultaneous flight 
was something never to be forgotten. I also connect the Haunted House 
with the Green Hairstreak and the Marbled White, as well as with several 
of the Blues and Skippers: nor do I forget that there were patches of 
ground, almost bare of grass, where the wild strawberry was very plentiful. 

Mr. Field collected butterflies only. The school doctor, whose name was 
Jolly, collected beetles as well. He was a most scientific collector and had 
discovered more than one kind of beetle new to science: besides, he was 
areal naturalist. I should not like to hazard a guess whether the pursuit of 
medicine or that of natural history had the prior place in his affections. 
Perhaps the two go naturally together. I notice at least that Serge Aksakoff 
derived help from a Professor Fuchs, who was a doctor as well as being a 
professor of natural history and a keen collector. Serge sought him out, 
ostensibly as a patient in need of medical treatment. He described im- 
aginary symptoms, but soon his real needs became known. He was fired 
by the vision of lovely butterflies, hanging in glass-lidded boxes on the 
walls of the doctor’s study, and made haste to explain his desire to collect. 
The patient evidently forgot his sham sickness ; the doctor, no less evi- 
dently, forgot that he was anything but a naturalist ; and the consultation 
easily developed into a first lesson in the art of collecting butterflies. 

At the time that he took so passionately to this pursuit, Serge had al- 
ready passed through the ordeal of his first years at school : his first term 
had been a miserable experience, for which his home training had not in 
the least prepared him. I, on the other hand, had my happy and unhappy 
experiences together. After a day in which I had enjoyed the bliss of a 
half-holiday in the country—four hours in the sunshine, eagerly collecting 
specimens—lI had to look forward to a night, which might give me minutes 
of something like torture: yet, as I have already said, I-had the child’s 
faculty of living by the moment, and I recovered pretty soon from one bad 
experience without a very lively anticipation of the next. I gave, I must 
confess, special provocation, and was marked out for special punishment. 
I remember that more than the usual number of slippers were flung at me, 
and that the white wall above my bed was black with the marks of them 
before the end of the term : sometimes my persecutor-in-chief would run 
across the room to my bedside, and hit me in the face with his slipper, and 
one night when we were going up to our dormitory he kept hitting out 
backwards at me with his fist. It was later in the term, and I felt a sort 
of sulky defiance: I could easily have got out of his way, but I did not 
_ budge and, by the time we were upstairs, my nose was bleeding fast. 

x 
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These were the more physical and obvious ways of inflicting punish- 
ment. Others were more subtle: for instance, the whole dormitory— 
there were about ten boys in it—would keep silence, while my brother and 
I, in no conversational mood, were bidden to talk fluently to each other. 
The teasing and ragging were so persistent that I was in constant appre- 
hension : my nerves were sometimes so much on edge that a perfectly 
harmless outburst of noise would come as a shock. I have not forgotten 
how I shrank into myself on one occasion, when the boys burst out with an 
ominous rolling of r’s : 

Wr-r-r-rap me up in my tarpaulin jacket. 

The troubles of the Russian schoolboy—of Serge Aksakoff—began at an 
earlier age, apparently when he was eight or nine years old. He was then 
suddenly transferred from the luxury of his home, where he seems to have 
been a spoilt child, to the rigour of a very severe Government school. He 
hated the discomfort and the cold, but they were not so terrible to him as 
his companions, who were “‘ intolerably rude and rough,” besides being 
‘‘ unbearably cheerful,” while he was pining with homesickness. Even the 
boys, however, were not so bad as the headmaster, Nikolai Kamasheff, 
who strongly disapproved of the visits paid to Serge by his over-emotional 
mother. ‘The mother was undoubtedly a woman of fine character, but an 
English reader cannot help sympathising with Kamasheff in the resent- 
ment which he felt at her interference in school routine. He treated Serge 
with excessive severity, which was interpreted as unfair persecution, and 
altogether he was terrifying : 

Each time he appeared in the place, he gave a shock to my nerves; and he paid 
two visits every day at unfixed times : there was no hour, either by day or night, 
at which he might not make a perfectly sudden and unexpected appearance in the 
school. I am able now to do justice to his ceaseless activity, though it was too 
strict and mechanical : but then he seemed to me a mere tyrant, an ogre, an evil 
spirit, who appeared to spring out of the earth even in places that were safe from 
the eye of the other masters. His terrible image haunted my young brain, and the 
oppression of his presence was always with me. 
Kamasheff, putting in force an obsolete rule, gave orders that Serge’s 

letters home were to be shown to him : a friendly master, however, named 
Upadishevsky, contrived to defeat this move. He would dictate to Serge 
a colourless and harmless letter to satisfy the eye of the censor: Serge 
would then write his own genuine letter, and the two would be posted to- 
gether. A strange story of conspiracy, and a strange light on the discipline 
of the Russian school ! 

Kamasheff was no doubt a tyrant, and may have used other unfair 
methods, besides the supervision of Serge’s letters. But at least he had one 
of the elements of greatness in a headmaster. He had the dramatic quality 
which makes so deep an impression on the mind of a boy. Lucky the head- 
master who can invest his movements with such mystery that he appears 
to be capable of springing suddenly out of the earth at any time and any 
place ! This dramatic quality was very conspicuous in the headmaster of 
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Barwell, Dr. Grove. Physically he was a small man, but his presence was 
awe-inspiring. If he walked into the great dining-hall when a meal was go- 
ing on, the voices would quickly die away into absolute silence. He had a 
curious way of suddenly checking himself in his walk, wheeling round and 
fixing his piercing eyes on some unlucky boy. His eyes seemed to see 
through everything: themselves they were inscrutable. There was no 
boy who did not fear him, and no evil-doer who did not quake at his ser- 
mons. Yet the school was proud of him and even fond of him, as faras it 
dared to be. 

I was kept by strange, unboyish scruples from trespassing in pursuit of 
butterflies, and I used to look with longing on certain woods about a mile 
and a half from the school. These belonged to a Mr. Howe, a wealthy 
brewer and landowner, who lived in a large isolated house and was gen- 
erally supposed to be rather a formidable person. Occasionally, however, 
he had been known to give a boy leave to go into his woods, and in one of 
my later years at Barwell another boy and I plucked up courage to visit him 
and ask permission. We were shown into his presence, and haltingly ex- 
plained what we had come for. He got out a large map of his woods and 
we helped him to unroll it : as we did so, an earwig that had lain inside 
scuttled out and dropped on to the carpet. “‘ Whatever you do,” said Mr. 
Howe, “ don’t kill it : pick it up, and put it out of the window.” I believe 
he disapproved of taking insect life at all ; however, he gave us leave to go 
into his woods for a fortnight, only stipulating that we should not uproot 
any of the rarer flowers, or pick more than a reasonable proportion of 
them. We were highly delighted with the result of our visit, and I spent 
many hours of happiness in the woods. ‘The White Admiral and the Silver 
Washed Fritillary were plentiful, the former sailing gently along on light 
shadowy wings, the latter flashing its gold in rapid, brilliant flight. I dis- 
lodged many fine moths by beating the foliage, and was particularly 
pleased with a very small but lovely kind, of a marvellous coral tint, which 
goes by the ridiculous name of the Rosy Footman. The woods were very 
- beautiful ; oak and birch were the commonest trees, and there was abund- 
ance of honeysuckle among the undergrowth. The grass grew lush and 
green in the open rides and spaces, and on a slope where some of the 
trees had been cut down there was a splendid array of foxgloves. I was 
too much absorbed in my pursuit of butterflies to give due attention to 
all this beauty: but, to some extent at least, I can take into my mouth 
the words of Aksakoff : 


My pursuit was carried on under the open sky and amid natural scenes that 
were varied and beautiful and wonderful. ‘The hills and woods and fields where 
I wandered with my net: the evenings when I lay in wait for moths, and the 
nights when I lured them to the light of my lantern—these passed unnoticed at 
the time ; but the eternal beauty of Nature was mirrored in my heart without my 
knowing it ; and such impressions, when they rise later to the surface in brightness 
and harmony, are full of blessing, and the recollection of them calls forth a con- 
solatory feeling from the depth of a man’s heart. 
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AN IRON THESIS ON OPERA 


By ETHEL SMYTH, Mus. Doc. 


WISE and wealthy old man, the late Mr. Forbes—at one time 

Chairman of one of the Eastern Railways, and owner of a fine 

collection of modern pictures—once related to me a piece of 

advice given him, when he was a young and ambitious nobody, 
by just such another wise and wealthy old man as he himself was destined 
to become. It was about persuading committees to come round to your way 
of thinking. ‘‘ Suppose,” said his Mentor, ‘‘ there are 20 men sitting round 
a big table. Fix your eyes on the stupidest-looking man of the lot, and in 
very simple language, put your case to him. 'Then fix the next stupidest, and 
do exactly the same thing ; then a third,and so on,up and up, right through 
the lot.”” Young Mr. Forbes was further told, that when he had got to 
about the 16th man, he might permit himself a little more subtlety, go 
more into detail and so on; but generally speaking he was begged to 
remember that nothing short of twenty repetitions of the same proposition 
would get it really home to twenty men ! 

I have been acting on this advice as well I could as regards opera for at 
least twenty years, saying the same thing over and over again. But in 
addressing the readers of [THE LONDON Mercury on this subject I have the 
pleasant conviction that I have got to the last four or five men—in a word, 
to the elect remainder of the board—and one’s idea may be developed a 
little more adventurously than has hitherto seemed advisable. Moreover, 
to tell the truth, it is only of late years that certain new convictions have 
formed in my mind, the chief among them being, I regret to say, that there 
is such a thing as racial predestination in art, and that the expression of 
high dramatic passion, more especially on the field of music, is all but 
incompatible with Anglo-Saxon blood pressure. 

The fact is, that when it comes to the display of violent emotions, we are 
severely handicapped by our own most cherished ideals of behaviour. I 
know not if these are cause or effect ; what I do know is, that an easy 
expression of the passions—in public at least—is denied us. Now such 
difficulties can be got over to a large extent by training, and_I should not 
allude to this particular one were it not (1) that any chance of betterment 
is nullified by our obstinate clinging to the hideous fetish of touring ; 
(2) that I believe our race is brimming with talent for another form of art 
than “‘ grand ” opera,namely, light, or mon-grand opera, to cultivate which 
would be a manageable proposition both financially and otherwise. As 
regards the form of art we so vulgarly call ‘‘ Grand ” Opera, I should think 
that even the most Anglophile writer to the Press must perceive, when 
certain foreign artists take the stage at Covent Garden, that here you have 
the result not only of a great tradition, (which makes self-development an 
easy task for those who are lucky enough to come under its sway), but of a 
certain quality lacking in us English which I can only call incandescence. 
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We are sluggish burners, and of that coal you cannot manufacture the 
terrific express-train heat that must be kindled between an artist and the 
art he is interpreting,if the heights and depths of passion are to be ex- 
pressed. There are exceptions, of course; or, rather, you sometimes come 
across English artists who were endowed originally with the quality of 
passion but have gradually fallen into the English habit of getting along 
with a minimum of it ; as it might be an economical housewife keeping the 
wick low to save oil. Watch our musicians at work and see if this is not too 
often what is happening. Wizards can sometimes break down this reserve ; 
I myself once overheard Nikisch saying to a compatriot of his, after a 
concert at the Queen’s Hall: “I can’t get that tone from the Philharmonic 
strings in Berlin”; but as a rule English musicians leave a remarkably 
wide margin of calm round their emotions, and what you never get on the 
operatic stage is that utter self abandonment, held together in iron bands of 
disciplined art, which is the only thing that will do. 

If anyone fancies that in saying this | am running down my own people, 
such a fool ought not to be answered even according to his own folly. But 
I may as well remark in passing that I believe this slow,tenacious burning 
of the Anglo-Saxon race to be its greatest asset. This it was that eventually 
broke Napoleon’s power, that made one able to assure Frenchmen and 
Italians during the late war, that if all the rest of the allies cried off, England 
would fight on alone. But this quality is not essential to the inspired ex- 
position of great tragic art ; on the contrary, rather hampering, I should 
fancy. You can’t have it both ways ! 

No doubt there are fine-ish English singers scattered about the world. 
Why not ? We are a well-built people, our ear is excellent, and some ofus 
have voices, though most of these hail from Australia. Isolated individuals 
therefore, if caught young and kneaded by some really fine operatic 
machine, of which there are dozens on the Continent, may well give a good 
account of themselves. Alas ! it is that same machine (as I like to call it) 
which is so direfully lacking here ; an intricate complex, fashioned gradu- 
ally by time, experience and love of music; a thing that has been born 
by, and grinds out, tradition ; that includes an iron organisation and a public 
at once expert, critical and enthusiastic. 

And the question is how to set about creating a machine of this kind in 
the industrially-minded England of to-day. . 

This much is certain. Any scheme that does not start with the principle 
of digging itself in somewhere, and boldly proclaiming that touring is 
death to art, will not be worth the paper it is drawn up on. Even if, like — 
a snail, an opera troupe could carry its house about with it, the dispersing, 
devastating effect of being for ever on the move would remain. Who that 
has ever had a glimpse of the life led by a company on tour can forget the 
horrors witnessed—horrors the infatuated victims take as a matter of 
course? The train journeys ; the hotel life ; the hasty adapting of scenery 
to stages too large or too small for it ; the truck load of ‘‘ props ”’ that has 
been sent off to Glasgow by mistake instead of remaining in Leeds ; the 
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“‘Siegmund” tree that ought to be sheltering the lovers in Manchester but 
is now reposing in a siding at Birmingham ! And the inevitable scamping 
of rehearsals ; and the tenor one hopes will be back from his concert 
engagement by the time the curtain goes up ; not to speak of the young 
conductor who boasts, as one did rashly to me, that last week he con- 
ducted The Meistersinger for the first time in his life, and that without 
a rehearsal ! (He was rather surprised when I remarked that a bolt from 
heaven ought to have consumed him and his baton then and there !) If 
the absurd and sorry spectacle of Mr. Vincent Crummles still on tour in 
the proud glare of the twentieth century leaves your complacency undis- 
turbed, think, think of the appalling waste of precious energy, every ounce 
of which should be devoted to the art itself ! 

And what of the public, whose training is at least as important as that of 
the company ? What educative, what nutritive value is there in snacks and 
snippets of opera served up during a week or so of the year, one among 
many other variety shows ? If you want people to take up a given pursuit 
as a life habit, you must first induce them to acquire a taste for it, and then 
make it impossible for them to drop it. This, if I remember right, was 
what Mr. Fagin described to Oliver Twist as his guiding principle in the 
training of his young friends. No one would be mad enough to believe 
you could make an unsporting nation take to hunting by touring the coun- 
try with a pack of hounds. But as regards opera we are in Cloud-Cuckoo- 
Land where anything and everything seems possible; and as our pride 
forbids us to take hints from countries where opera is part of the national 
life, there you are ! We may or may not be aware that Arabs could never 
have built up their magnificent civilisation had they not abandoned their 
nomadic habits . . . but building up things is such a bore! Don’t let’s 
try to do that, whatever happens ! 

I have the greatest admiration for the pluck and resourcefulness of tour- 
ing companies: I marvel that they achieve as much as they do, and am 
aware that they give many people a lot of pleasure. But this does not alter 
the fact that, culturally speaking, they are not only useless but worse than 
useless, inasmuch as they stand between purblind eyes and the only 
vision that has redemption in it—the vision of an Opera House founded on 
a rock. : 

Before finally quitting the subject of Grand Opera for the far more con- 
genial topic of light opera, I should like to answer a question I am often 
asked, and which, oddly enough, was put to me only a few days ago by a 
colleague to whom I was expounding the above views. ‘‘ How comes it,” 
he said, “‘ that feeling as you do about the lack of Dionysian frenzy in the 
English musical temperament, you have nevertheless written an opera 
which, I understand, is on ultra-Dionysiac lines—a Cornish story ... | 
all about wrecking, religion, love, and that sort of thing ? ” 


The answer is quite simple. That craggy coast round which I walked 
in 1886 is still haunted by the spirit of a desperate past, and the general 
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idea of The Wreckers came to me in one of those caves in the Scilly 
Isles that run out under the sea—a cave where even in calm weather you 
hear, close over your head, the soft thunder of rocks pushed about by the 
tide. Many years later that dream-vision of mine was passed on to another 
to handle ; but though the story, together with every line of the text and 
every bar of the music, is fiercely, exclusively English, nothing was farther 
from my mind when composing it than a performance in my own country. 
In those days there was no such thing as English Opera, and the words, 
originally written in French, were eventually translated into German 
for Nikisch, who had accepted the work for its first performance in 
Leipzig—a foreshadowing of the Munich-Walter tragedy seven years later ; 
for three months after that contract was signed, Nikisch was driven from 
his post in Leipzig by a new and economical ‘Town Council! 

Some day, perhaps, after the work has been properly given on the Conti- 
nent (as most assuredly will happen, though not, I expect, in my lifetime)— 
some day, when the types have been established once for all by the great 
tragic artists that abound in other climes, but can never spring up on Eng- 
lish soil as things are now—then, I say, some pale reflection of The 
Wreckers as it was conceived by H. B. who wrote the story, and by me 
who wrote the music, may perhaps be cast on the English stage. But 
before even that much can happen, operatic England, to quote Mrs. 
Poyser, must be “ hatched again, and hatched different.”’ 


II 


It is pleasant to turn from the contemplation of a department of art in 
which I believe nature did not intend us to shine, to one in which, if our 
natural gifts were exploited, we should quite certainly achieve supremacy. 

One of the things I am for ever saying to the 20 gentlemen seated round 
the board is that, in my humble opinion, we are probably the most humor- 
ous race in the world. But only quite recently has it occurred to me that ~ 
the very surface reserve that cramps our style in the domain of tragic 
passion has probably favoured the growth of this fine, extra-thick pelt of 
comicality ; even as the Arctic climate in the Polar regions is responsible 
for the under-coat of the Polar Bear. Anyhow it is certain that nothing 
astonished the French more—I fear it even alienated them a little—than 
the never-failing humour of the British soldier. And only last month I took 
occasion to point out a fact which seems to bear out my theory as to the > 
present trend of our race, namely, that the most living literature for the 
stage produced in this country since Elizabethan times, travelling down- 
ward from the Restoration drama, through Sheridan, to Oscar Wilde and 
Bernard Shaw, is in the realm of comedy. 

Finally, one may add, that England’s sole original contribution to the 
musical wealth of the world since Purcell’s day has been in the domain of 
Light Opera. Symphonies, oratorios, concertos, “‘ grand ”’ operas, all these 
things other nations have done better than we can. But what of Gilbert 
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and Sullivan—the combination, that is, of an humorist unlike any other, 
and a composer quite as unique, whose music enchants not only my great 
friend and blood-brother the man in the street, but profound musicians, 
—that is if they are profound enough? A greater master of melody and of 
rhythm has never existed ; and what is more, appraised by the organs we 
bring to bear on technical masterpieces like the canon in Fidelio, for 
instance, his work survives the test. This exquisite, joy-giving art, this 
gracious flowering of the spirit, is not only English, but unthinkable save 
on England’s soil. If ever country has been furnished with a polar star for 
the orientation of its true genius, it is the country that produced Gilbert 
and Sullivan ! And if Sullivan was an Irishman with Jewish blood in his 
veins, and supposing Gilbert had been a Red Indian, their art is as English 
as Robin Hood. 

Now what are the facilities in this country for the cultivation of non- 
grand opera? The answer is, there is none. Even on the safe field of the 
production of classics (vide the admirable little Cost fan Tutte season 
that petered out after a few weeks for lack of support) there is no solid 
ground under one’s feet. True, at one moment the outlook for home-made 
non-grand opera looked rather hopeful. The Beggar's Opera seemed 
unlikely ever to stop playing; Sir Barry Jackson had made a popular 
success of The Immortal Hour (one did not then know that he had lost 
£8,000 over it, playing for weeks to empty houses !) and Fénelon and 
‘* The Bosun ” were being given at the Old Vic (O, how well they did 
the Bosun !) But since those days our star has declined rapidly. Perhaps 
it never was a star at all, only a firework, doomed in the natural course of 
things to declension and extinction. 

Anyhow at the present time the prospects of non-grand opera, whether 
home-made or otherwise, are darker than ever. Alas! the pity of it! 
for the country is full of young people whose talent in this particular line 
is as inexhaustible as their zeal and their good temper. Here and there 

a scheme is started by enthusiasts ; last year for instance, thanks to Dr. 
_ Napier Miles, a four weeks’ opera season broke out in Bristol, and it was 
artistically a real success, but financially so disastrous that this year only 
one week is to be risked. And on all such occasions, owing to the total 
absence, in our jazz-ridden local theatres, of facilities for the present- 
ment of decent art—I mean A.B.C. facilities, such as orchestra-pits and 
dressing-rooms—half the time and money is wasted in coping with mechan- 
ical difficulties, and three-quarters of your energy is devoted to the task of 
not losing patience, and of pretending that all this is quite natural and 
rather amusing. 3 

Now I often doubt whether this ‘‘ keep on smiling ” policy, adopted by 
conductors who are secretly bursting with rage, but who argue that unless 
you accept all this you can’t put through anything at all, is defensible, 
either artistically or ethically. I rather think times are ripe for a cleansing 
of the temple by someone with a thong of whipcord. But, so far, no young 
fellow I have met—no, nor even middle-aged fellow—appears to yearn 
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for the office ; and no doubt consciences are soothed by the reflection 
that our national genius lies in the direction of compromise. Unfortu- 
nately this spirit won’t do in art, and it has reduced us to such a state of 
spinelessness in things musical that we seem to have lost all desire for self- 
criticism, all power to feel shame. 

Anyhow, for my part, I have come to the conclusion that the terrific 
expenditure of vital force is altogether out of proportion to results obtained ; 
which are this sort of thing: Two performances ; then a couple of years’ 
pause ; then three performances, followed by two more years’ pause ; 
and so on. To quote my own remark, as a child of eight, to my indignant 
grandmother: “ This is so little pudding I can’t eat it.” And as even 
that much doesn’t happen of its own accord, unless you are in a certain 
swim, and as I shall never again raise a finger to get any of my three light 
operas performed, it is improbable that they will ever be again staged. 
For that reason I am publishing the libretto of the two comic ones The 
Bosun’s Mate and Entente Cordiale in a second series of Streaks of 
Life which will shortly appear. Anyone who has knowledge of stage 
craft will easily see that, given music appropriate to the text, they are 
bound to come off if adequately rehearsed ; (1 am aware of the irony of this 
proviso !) and, as regards the ‘‘ Bosun,’”’ many have been in a position, 
thanks chiefly to Miss Baylis, to judge for themselves. As for Entente 
Cordiale, which is practically unknown, Messrs. Curwen have published 
the pianoforte score; so anyone who wishes to examine it musically can 
do so. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. On this field, as on the other, nothing will 
meet the case but stable conditions. One would think that to put non- 
grand opera—an entrancing form of art in itself, apart from the fact that 
it runs with our grain—on a permanent footing, is, as I said before, a 
problem relatively of manageable size. The great question would be, of 
course, building slowly from the bottom upwards—how best to create a 
tradition. For tradition is the outcome of continuity, and continuity is a 
thing that has to be paid for. Anyone can manage the splash and spurt 
business, and our operatic life has so far been a series of isolated puddles. 
But what we want is a stream. 

Now I have never forgotten a remark made to me in the Dark Ages by 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, as he was then : ‘‘ ‘The Government only make grants 
in the furtherance of education,” he said, “and you'll never persuade 
an English Government that opera is anything but an amusement.” The 
principle that determines grants no doubt is the same to-day, but the out- 
look has changed in the other matter, and considering all things I saw no 
harm in thinking out what could be done. The result of these meditations 
I recently summarised in one of the daily newspapers, remarking that at all 
events the foundation was common sense, and the motto “‘ Begin at the 
beginning.’ But as I still believe—and I am not alone in that belief—that 
out of this acorn a good tree might grow, I should like to state the thing 
more fully here. 
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The idea was this : the establishment of a student’s Opera House, to be 
located in some suburb of London, and fed by promising pupils of our 
various musical institutions. A managing committee, consisting of the 
three heads of our three London musical colleges and one or two other 
bigwigs, would select the staff, including the person who is called in 
Germany ‘“‘ Mr. General Music Director.’’ Non-grand opera to play for 
nine months of the year. Grand opera and touring absolutely forbidden. 
Training to include enunciation, moving on the stage, acting, dancing, etc. 
To start with, a repertory of three or four classical non-grand operas (by 
Handel, Mozart, Gluck, Purcell, etc.). The production of works of a non- 
grand description by English composers to be a main olyect. 

Finally, as this institution would be the outcome and extension of 
processes already aided by the State (our musical colleges are gingerly sub- 
sidised, though not to the tune of £300,000 per annum, which is what you 
and I cheerfully give to the British Museum), a subsidy, guaranteed for at 
least five years, to be provided by the Government, the London County 
Council, the Municipality, or all three. (I think one could put up a strong 
case for this claim, and I should have had pleasure in making that my 
department !) 

I worked the matter out thoroughly with experts; of course it was 
merely an embryo, but people like Sir Barry Jackson, Professor E. Dent, 
Sir Henry Wood (who began his musical career as operatic conductor) 
and Mr. Robert Courtneidge, pronounced the idea to be sound and 
absolutely realisable. It was not an ambitious scheme—no more am- 
bitious than planting a young tree in good soil and making it worth several 
people’s while to watch over its growth. And, as students were concerned, 
it was not an expensive scheme. 

Alas ! in the eyes of our operatic megalomaniacs a project that is humble, 
practical and cheap is damned to start with. Nor was megalomania the 
only difficulty. Honoured Mandarins would point out that a students’ opera 
might run counter to the interests of other existing institutions ; whereup- 
-on I would ask how that could be, seeing that all of these practise Grand 
Opera and touring, two things forbidden in the students’ Opera House ? 
On the contrary it seemed to me my scheme should feed all our various 
nomadic troupes and the Old Vic as well ! 1 also urged that if a thing is 
good in itself and calculated to build up what we chiefly need, a tradition, 
surely it should not be repudiated because existing institutions, with quite 
other ends in view, possibly prefer to have no rivals in the field at all (for 
at one moment this seemed to be the implication). A dog in the manger 
policy, I insisted, is not only ugly but a sign of weakness and stupidity ; 
why, my friend Mr. Robert Courtneidge even maintains that a success 
at one theatre is good for the theatre business all round ; which really 
coincides with my own conviction, that the more fine creative work put 
forth and well produced, the better for each individual composer. 

Probably such notions do not commend themselves to the guardians of 
vested interests ; but what struck me as rather sinister was the fact that 
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although I failed to elicit a single good argument against my plan, the only 
real difficulty was never even alluded to, namely, that of getting three or 
more independent potentates to forget their own little dramatic shows, or 
at least work them with a view to the general cause in which they would 
eventually be merged. And as to the choice of a General Music Director, 
supreme head of thisstudents’ Opera House, well, I asked myself (privately) 
how that matter was to be settled without bloodshed! .. . 

But bless you, my scheme never got as far as the consideration of this 
or any other point ! And when I call it ‘“‘ my ” scheme, I beg the reader to 
believe that my sole wish was to provide an idea which I hoped responsible 
persons would work up into a sound four-square edifice, I myself having 
less to do with it than a haystack has with the bird that builds the nest. 
I cannot say the thing was turned down ; it never was even turned up. 
And though it is in a safe place and can be produced when required, | 
fear that only a minority settles down, on this particular subject, to the 
examination of practical issues. The rest prefer the periodical emission of 
self-contradictory sentiments such as ‘“‘ Opera ought to pay;’—* What 
more do we want than the B.N.O.C.?”—; ‘‘The English do not really 
want opera, as the financial plight of the B.N.O.C. clearly proves,” and so 
on ad libitum ! 

Well! perhaps some other scheme will come along presently, but one 
cannot repeat often enough that the two foundation stones must be im- 
mobility (no touring) and a big subsidy. However it may have been with 
Noah’s dramatic troupe, the non-grand Opera House of my dreams will 
find itself firmly anchored to one spot ; and the subsidy has to be liberal 
because one of its chief objects will be habitual and lavishly rehearsed pro- 
ductions of new English works. Nothing is more costly ; for not only does 
a new opera seldom pay at once, but before you can know its real quality, 
and before it can strike root, however good it may be, it must have been 
played again and again to audiences trained to listen—like the audience 
at the Old Vic. And all the time even this above-the-average public will 
probably be saying on each such occasion, and for years to come: “I 
do wish they’d chuck this modern stuff and give us things we know and 
like |” (the dressing gown and slippers frame of mind not wholly unheard 
of even in countries less lethargic, artistically, than ours !) Yet, as I have 
often remarked, a country that is not putting forth ‘‘ modern stuff,” and 
insisting, too, on its being produced, has either not yet reached puberty 
or is suffering from senile decay. Let reactionaries and intellectual slug- 
gards take their choice. Meanwhile, being what we are, an English Opera 
Director will need both cash and courage if he is to keep in the right path, 
whereas foreign municipalities actually vote their subsidy, among other 
reasons, in order to have the right to demand of their Director the pro- 
duction of novelties ! Wonderful, isn’t it ? 

As things are now in England, our travelling companies will occasionally 
produce and take on tour a new opera which, for some reason or other, it 
pays them to lose money over. Such pangs are sometimes worth while. But 
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if they are only playing in such and such a town for a week or so, the public 
naturally wants to hear old favourites, although, as a point of honour, they 
may insist on seeing a well-boomed novelty at all events once. Now let us 
make a calculation. If that novelty is played once or twice every other year 
in five or six towns,it may become a classic in a hundred years. But you 
can’t bring a school of British Opera composers into being on those lines. 
The thing is derisory, a make-believe, a throwing of dust into eyes that 
find it convenient not to see clearly. 


III 


Meanwhile whatever scheme may be brought forward for putting non- 
grand opera on a permanent footing, we must face the fact that in the de- 
partment for which I maintain we have special genius, the comic line, a 
solemn phalanx of highbrows will be arrayed against us. For these self- 
appointed upholders of the “ noble ” in art are under the impression that 
comedy is a lower form of drama than tragedy ; a point of view that would 
surely have astonished Shakespeare or Moliére, though I believe it was that 
of Napoleon. 

Now the Universities have always played a preponderant part in English | 
music ; almost as great a one as in the Church (which perhaps accounts for 
the Siamese-T'win-like connection between music and religion that still 
survives in the provincial mind) and the highbrow is essentially a Uni- 
versity product. ‘To be frank, this influence seems to me wholly deplor- 
able. What we need in our musical outlook is oxygen, and I cannot bear to 
see the freshness and innocence of would-be cultivated amateurs smiled 
or sneered away by these pretentious graduates in the school of Professor 
Stodge. Against Gilbert and Sullivan, though they have tried their best, they 
are of course powerless. But in the domain of “ serious ”’ music, their 
high moral tone and their total lack of sense of humour renders them potent 
for mischief. 

- Let me give a couple of instances from my own experience. 

Confronted by the text of ‘‘ Hey Nonny No,” a gorgeous Elizabethan 
poem from an Oxford MS., two members of the Committee of a certain 
Choral Society, both of them members, too, of the choir, announced that 
nothing would induce them to utter such sentiments as 

Is’t not fine 
To swim in wine 
And turn upon the toe 
And sing Hey nonny no 
When the winds blow 
And the seas flow ! 
Hey nonny no! 


And in making this request they believed they were voicing (so they said) 


the secret feeling of most of the choir. 
Advised by the Chorus-Master of the situation, at first I thought it must 
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be a joke. Not at all ; it was just an unforeseeable cropping-up of the non- 
conformist conscience ! Now apart from the ludicrousness of the thing, to 
alter the wordsin three hundred vocal parts is a terrific business. But appar- 
ently there was nothing else to be done, so I suggested that the first lines 
(for these I imagined were the rock of offence) should be changed to: 

Is’t not brave 

To mock the wave 

And turn upon the toe ! 


About this there is a sort of Wardour Street Elizabethan tang that would 
pass muster at a pinch ; and I did not quite see my way to propose the 
alternative reading kindly supplied by my friend Miss E.G. Somerville : 
Is’t not fine ? 
Hot milk at nine 
And straight to bed we go! 


In the end, however, neither emendation was necessary. Robuster 
counsels prevailed and the Choir gave a fine rendering of the work with 
unbowdlerised words, even revelling,so it seemed to me, in their licentious- 
ness. But a country in which these moral seismic disturbances may 
occur any moment is an agitating place to practise your art in. 

The second instance is even more amazing, and proves to what extent 
the vulgar aroma that hangs about a certain dreadful term mentioned more 
than once in these pages, has poisoned what Jenny Lind used to call 
“© Gawd’s air.” 

After an excellent performance of “ The Bosun”’ at Manchester—a 
performance too late alas ! to retrieve the effects of a scandalously under- 
rehearsed one at Covent Garden, the business Director of the B.N.O.C. 
informed me that, financially speaking, the evening had been unsatisfac- 
tory. “ Well, anyhow they liked the thing,’ I said, ‘‘ for they never stopped 
laughing from start to finish.” “Ah,” he replied gloomily, ‘‘ but suppose 
they don’t want to laugh?” ... 

I fancy my excusably petulant comment at the time was that of course 
if people confound opera with divine service there is nothing more to be 
said. But on reflection it occurred to me, that if a public has been taught 
to believe that ‘‘ Grand ” opera is the only thing that counts, it will not 
consider it is getting its money’s worth unless wallowing in tragic, i.e. | 
“grand,” emotions. Abroad the same Opera House has Tristan one 
day and Fledermaus the next. Here a sandwiched-in light opera— 
and mind, it has to be a classic !—is only put up with as an exception, an 
experiment in questionable taste that must not be often repeated, as it 
were Dean Inge making a pun or throwing a cart-wheel. | 


> 


Throwing eternal cart-wheels myself on this everlasting subject of opera, 
weighing words and phrases, pondering how to put this or that detail so 
convincingly that even the most woodenheaded champion of the nomadic 
system, the most fluffy-minded “‘ constant reader,” the richest newspaper 
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proprietor with a contrary stunt to run, cannot fail to see the point, or at 
least can no longer feign blindness ; I say, brooding over this opera busi- 
ness, I am suddenly pulled up by the tragi-comic thought of what any 
cultivated Continental—not an expert but just an ordinary opera-goer— 
would say if he heard one labouring truths so patent, so elementary, so 
utterly incontestable as those I am trying to drive home! And a sudden 
feeling of humiliation steals into the soul,as though one were explaining to 
grown-ups that unless they practise washing they will not be pleasant 
people to share a small room with! ... 


Friends, Britons, countrymen, I entreat you lend me your eyes ; pooh- 
pooh my theories if you like, but let me focus your vision on someone else’s 
practice. Is it my fault if, whenever I mention opera, I mention a special 
name—that of the one person who exactly proves the contention of my life , 
which is, that if you will only sit still and not go rushing about the country 
dragging the roots of your art along the surface of the ground, with the 
absurd notion of thereby creating several gardens of art, then art will have 
some chance of striking root of its own accord ? Once more I say to you, 
consider . . . if not the lilies of the field, yet Lilian Baylis, that very 
different and most amazing flower grown in the unpromising soil of New 
Cut! She,a mere woman, consequently intensely practical and no megalo- 
maniac, began by seeing, as in a vision, a great idea; she then set to work, 
on quite humble lines, to realise it, and lo ! by degrees she has done what 
no one else has done on any lines at all—she has created a dramatic tra- 
dition ! And when it occurred to her that opera might help matters, she 
started having it again, on modest lines—only three operas a week. Alas! 
she no longer goes in for new works, and I can’t blame her ; but at the Old 
Vic I see Mozart performances that give me more pleasure than most other 
English Mozart productions I have seen, because the music is sufficiently 
rehearsed, the performances compact of life and reverence, and above all 
because the Old Vic audience (quite a different one from her equally staunch 
Shakespeare public) is there from passion, not from fashion. 'These show 
the qualities that, as I said above, belong to trained audiences only ; they 
are at once “ expert, critical, and enthusiastic.’’ And a year or two ago, in 
the middle of one of the “‘ Mozart Festivals ” someone in the stalls yelled 
out: ‘ Good old Mozart!” 

All this has been achieved by one woman who was not too proud—or 
_ shall I say too ‘‘ grand ”—to start on unambitious lines! Need one point 
the moral ? 


| ite F 


While correcting the proofs of this article, Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
scheme appears. I think it a brilliant one as far as it goes, and all should 
support it ; particularly as it probably will put the tenacious and devoted 
B.N.O.C. on its legs. 


Otherwise, to an implacable foe of touring, the main point is, of course, 
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‘“‘ the eventual aim—to build and endow a London Opera House,” and 
this tortuous route may be the only road thither. Anyhow it is the one 
that most appeals to the brilliant brain that conceived the general idea. 

At foreign Opera Houses, apart from the régisseur, a sort of sublimated 
trainer is attached—generally it is some great ci-devant artist, like Anna 
Mildenburg, at Munich—whose office it is to bring home to each unit 
the musical and dramatic significance of every réle. I am delighted to 
hear that Sir Thomas, who certainly is independent-minded enough for 
anything, has foreshadowed the importation of such a coach from one of 
the various countries where opera is daily bread ; and I quite allow, that 
by these means, despite constitutional reserve, English singers could be 
transformed into dramatic instruments. 

Finally, I am delighted to think that the British Opera League would 
in no wise interfere with some non-grand opera scheme, as sketched 
above. For thereon, I maintain, chiefly depends the evolution of a real 
school of British Opera Composers. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH LANDSCAPE 
PAINTERS 


By R. W. ALSTON 

O most of us the keenest joy of life is roofed beneath the open sky, 

with the air coming clean through the great casements of the horizon, 

our carpet the velvet pile of the grass, our only doors the rough gates of 

the pastures. The towering woodland avenues, the deep vales, their 
walls bricked with green fields and “‘ pointed ” with a myriad hedges, are still the 
streets where the soul treads happiest and most free. The- evening call of the 
partridge across the meadow, the rustle of a stream, the little chatter from a hidden 
hamlet, the hum of a distant threshing-machine—what city strikes sounds like 
these ? They are the “ oaten stop and pastoral lay of earthly music.” 


So writes Colonel Grant in the preface to his book The Old English 
Landscape Painters,* and we are reminded of a saying of Carlyle’s that— 
“The good of a book is not the facts that can be got out of it, but the kind 
of resonance that it awakens in our minds.” Nevertheless let us have the 
facts. Colonel Grant has provided them. He has given us the history of 
some five hundred English landscape painters, but he has not compiled 
a mere dictionary. He writes a fine, vivid, muscular English. He has 
a sense of character, he has humour, he can be both racy and profoundly 
stirring and he passionately loves his country. In the telling of the tale 
there is a resonance which will surely find an echo in the hearts of anyone 
who has been born and bred in the English countryside and to whom that 
‘* pastoral lay of earthly music ”’ will come like a memory in the blood. 

A history of our landscape painters has long been overdue. Colonel 
Grant has now done for the oil painters what Roget has done for the water 
colour school, but with one great improvement. In Colonel Grant’s book 
each artist has a picture reproduced. It is the result of the labour of two 
decades, a fact which may suggest one reason why it has never been under- 
taken by one of our professional critics. Such labour could only be congenial 
to one to whom the love of British landscape was “ felt in the blood and 
felt along the heart ” and who was content to work undisturbed by the 
kaleidoscopic art politics of Montparnasse. 

In his preface Colonel Grant quotes the intention of Horace Walpole 
as his example. ‘‘ My view,” wrote Walpole, “ was to assist gentlemen in 
discovering the hands of pictures they possess.” The bulk of artists 
mentioned flourished in the eighteenth century and there is none included 
who was born after 1800. Colonel Grant’s selection is that of a collector. He 
seems capable of liking pictures for several reasons without self-de- 
ception. He can appreciate the great, but he is quite happy to be on friendly 
terms with their poor relations. It is a relief to find such common sense in 


*The Old English Landscape Painters. By M.H. Grant. Hudson and Kearns, 
Hatfield Street, S.E.1. Twelve Guineas. 
Z 
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the contemplation of art. The worn clichés and counters which are the 
currency of so much fashionable criticism are refreshingly absent. Colonel 
Grant’s criticism springs direct from the observation of pictures and of 
“things seen,’ and we never get served with the pedantry that comes of 
reading too many books about pictures and books about books. 

The old English painters lived in times that moved slowly. They had 
time to sit long before their easels and the fashion would not change before 
the paint was dry. They finished their pictures, which is after all so much 
more difficult than just beginning them. Early in the century Sir Robert 
Walpole remained in office for over twenty years, a period, complains Green, 
without parallel in political stagnation. But however this may distress 
the publicist who demands progress in a hurry, it was good for the artist 
and his patrons. ‘The country gentleman prospered ; there was peace ; 
the way was free to Italy, that Mecca of all men of taste; and picture 
collecting became fashionable. 

The English squires planted their parks on the picturesque principles 
of William Kent and ‘“‘ Capability ”’ Brown, confident that the mode would 
outlast the oaks. “‘ How rich, how gay, how picturesque the face of the 
country,” writes Horace Walpole, “ ‘The demolition of walls laying open 
each improvement, every journey is made through a succession of pic- 
tures. Enough has been done to establish such a school of landscape as 
cannot be found on the rest of the globe.” This unanimous taste which 
led the gardeners to plant parks like pictures, and the artists to paint 
pictures like parks, was no doubt of great advantage to the lesser artists. 
They were not confused ; taste was decided, and they simply did their 
best in the traditional method. We have only to walk through the rooms of 
the Tate Gallery to find that when we pass out from the paintings of the 
eighteenth century we leave a world that is finished, polished and sophisti- 
cated, for a world of experiment. After that period, in art, as in other things 
“ the world’s great age begins anew.” 

Colonel Grant’s period just outlasts the picturesque. Constable, Ruskin 
and Daguerre were among the causes that brought about the dissolution 
of the old tradition, and we, however regretfully, must admit that it was 
time for something new. Even the old eclecticism, however, which had 
borrowed so freely from the Italian and Dutch traditions had not entirely 
extinguished native talent. “‘ The English Claudes,” as they were called, — 
were English enough and not very happy with Italian elegances. Italian 
art was more fashionable than Dutch, which may account for a taste which © 
was probably against their instincts. 

“Who knows whether the best of men be known, or whether there be 
not more remarkable persons forgot ?”’ Who cares or who will care? 
A few words on the mysterious commonplaces by Sir Thomas Browne and 
the best of us are already “ lost in the uncomfortable night of nothing.” 
Colonel Grant may have conducted his investigations with some hopes for 
these “ remarkable persons forgot ”’ ; and though there must be some three 
hundred names among these five hundred that will be new to any but 
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specialists, there are comparatively few great discoveries. There are, 
however, in these yolumes a surprising number of artists that should never 
have been forgotten. 

Among the principal landscape artists born before 1700 Francis Cleyn 
is a forgotten master, known in his day as “‘ a second Titian.”’ He was also 
a designer of tapestry. H. Dankers was the good topographer who won the 
admiration of Pepys, for whom Dankers executed four views of the 
palaces of Greenwich, Windsor, Whitehall, and, almost inevitably, 
Rome. Peter Monamy will be familiar to those who know the South 
Kensington Collection. It was this artist who decorated the coach of the 
unfortunate Admiral Byng. The elaborate decoration of coaches was 
evidently not despised employment for a “ fine art ” painter. John Woot- 
ton is honoured less for his own art than for the reason that he was the 
cause for art in others, and no other than Thomas Gainsborough owes 
much in the paintings of his middle period to this old painter. 

In John Wootton’s large canvases the grand principles of Gaspar 
Poussin command the vast hush of evening : 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 


It is an effect repeated in Gainsborough’s famous Watering Place in the 
Tate Gallery. 

The light of evening suited the eighteenth century painters. It is the time 
when daylight most nearly approaches the arranged light of the studio. 
The slanting sunlight throws up the forms of things and the trees mass 
themselves simply against the sky, throwing cast shadows that can be 
turned to account in chiaroscuro, and the brooding melancholy of the hour 
was in harmony with the sentiment of the times. 

When one thinks of the Italianised Englishmen, one almost inevitably 
recalls to mind Richard Wilson, who stands from our point of view head 
and shoulders above a rather mediocre group of artists who made fortunes 
while Wilson starved. In order to emphasise the greatness of the real 
genius these men have perhaps been unduly disparaged. But if they de- 
lighted our ancestors they ought to interest us, and we are grateful that 
Colonel Grant gives us at least the opportunity of knowing about them. 
Of Zuccarelli, R.A., Colonel Grant writes that it was Wilson’s observation 
of Zuccarelli which first revealed to the Welshman the love of ornate 
scenes. “‘ It dawned on Wilson that what his friend Zuccarelli had painted 
feverishly and spottily would look infinitely finer done with calmness, and 
in the large manner,”’ though it must be admitted his affinities with Guardi 
and Cuyp are more obvious, Wilson of course was also great enough to 
learn for himself. What he never learnt, and probably disdained to learn, 
was the more commonplace art of getting on in the world. “ An artist,” 
said Whistler, ‘‘ must serve both God and Mammon,” which is difficult, 
but it is to be regretted that the genius that Fanny Burney met at dinner 
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and found ‘‘ rough to the taste at first, tolerable a little after, and delight- 
ful at last,” should have shirked the difficulty and so condemned himself 
to waste his time painting pot boilers for a meal. 

George Lambert, and William Marlow, the Smiths of Chichester, George 
Barret, and W. Linton are all men who are now obscure in the shadow 
of Wilson, and there is in addition a multitude of followers and admirers 
who have been sought out by Colonel Grant. For example, the description 
of George Barret’s painting is a good instance of the author’s vivid power 
of describing technical process. 

Later painters who might be grouped under this tradition are George 
Barret Junior, John Varley, who grounded most of our water-colour 
painters in Italian principles but never left England, and John Sell Cot- 
man. 

The shadow of the idealised “ ancients ” lies a little heavy on so many 
of our eighteenth-century landscape painters. The conventions of Claude 
and Gaspar Poussin, and Salvator Rosa, conventionalised still further, occur 
with wearisome repetition. The flanking trees throw back the middle 
distance. here are the inevitable shepherds. There is the inevitable 
brown tree. The chiaroscuro, which Constable defined as ‘“‘the means of 
creating space ” and which should give form to a picture, binding together 
the rhythm of the large planes of earth and sky and buildings is too often 
merely oscuro, a darkening of the edges of the composition in order to 
throw back the lighted distance. But unity of composition is more often 
achieved by these painters than by the naturalists or by the impressionists 
of the nineteenth century, and a delightful quality of paint, together with the 
rendering of light and air, came to them as a traditional inheritance. 
Such men as J. Smith of Chichester,in spite of mannerisms, capture 
the rural English atmosphere. “‘ The temple may tower on the distant 
acropolis, the Palladian bridge may elegantly span the Meander which 
wriggles through the Phrygian in the middle distance, but there in the 
foreground will assuredly be the Sussex cot, stained cream and russet 
beneath its thatch, and there hard by will be Hobbinol and Gandaretta 
breathing the British air, and no more like Cymon and Iphigenia ‘ than I 
to Hercules.’ ” 

The topographers of course are always with us. But it was the most 


emotional aspects of landscape that first impressed our ancestors. The 


calm of evenings in Italy, which seemed to the young man on his grand 
tour a land which was the garden of the world, and on the other hand the 


awful sublimity of the Alps, impressed the Englishman abroad, who tra- _ 


velled laboriously on mules and coaches.* ‘These pictures seem bombastic 
drama to a generation that sleeps in a Pullman through Mont Cenis. 
Canaletto was another Italian influence in England about 1750. He is 
supposed to have run a studio at Windsor, but he was an artist who seemed 
to inspire the forger as well as the painter, though Samuel Scolt and, 


*See Italian Landscape in eighteenth century England. By E. H. Manwaring. 
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later, R. P. Bonington owe something to him. Bonington founded quite 
a school of picturesque street topographers. For example, J. Holland, 
T. S. Boys, William Callow and Samuel Prout are all familiar water- 
colour painters, and had the common characteristic of painting vivid little 
pictures of the light and shade of continental cities, with bright local 
colours. Among these Colonel Grant reminds us of J. Inskipp, an artist in 
oils who had much of the chic skill of Bonington and is rather unfairly for- 
gotten. From some source he has collected an anecdote which may account 
for this obscurity. J. Inskipp sent a landscape into the Royal Academy in 
_which there was a donkey. On the hind quarters of this symbol of intract- 
able stupidity there was printed the letters R.A. Inskipp may have intended 
to indicate “retired associate,’ but the academicians felt the cap to fit, and 
Inskipp has been retired ever since. The fate of minor painters who have 
some affinity with a better known artist is well known to coliectors. Their 
best works are attributed to those that have inspired them and they are 
known only by their worst pictures. Everyone of us is anxious to attribute 
his possession to a well known artist, and, as Colonel Grant says, “ with 
pictures, possession is nine points of authenticity and the notion of their 
owner is usually the exact reverse of the clown’s, ‘ an ill-favoured thing, 
sir, but mine own!’ ” 

Popular as were those two great painters Claude Lorrain and Salvator 
Rosa among the dilettanti and the “ cultivated females,” our best artists 
were more sure of themselves in looking at the world through the eyes of 
the Dutchmen. 

Thomas Gainsborough, George Morland, John Crome and James 
Ward all had affinities with the Germanic tradition, though it would be 
pedantry to insist rigidly on such classification. Ward would certainly 
have been approved by those who delighted in the “‘ agreeable Horror ” 
of Salvator in his picture of Gordale Scar, at the Tate Gallery, a fine work 
which would look better if stripped of its rotten varnish. The bulls in the 
Tate Gallery are an excellent example of his rugged painting. 

Gordale Scar is a type of picture which becomes more frequent about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century when the poetry of Scott and Byron 
and the dramatic historical events in Europe seem to find an echo in the pic- 
tures of Turner, Thompson of Duddingston, F. Danby and John Martin. 
These were painters who essayed the grand manner in landscape, creating 
a vast theatre in which to act the tragedies of ‘Titans, who battle with im- 
possible storms or perish among the ruins of past civilizations, symbolis- 
ing by their heroic failure “‘ the fallacies of hope,”’ and one might add the 
fallacies of Romantic melancholia. 

It is difficult for a reviewer to say much that is new about the famous, 
and we cannot pretend to rival the knowledge of the author in his own 
field. 

George Morland is a popular favourite. His work is the antithesis of 
_ that mood in which our great-grandfathers exalted the ancients. He would 
never cross the street to enter a picture gallery, but he came of a family of 
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painters. He seems almost to have painted with his instincts. “If he 
could have rendered the smell of the styes he would have done so,” re- 
marks Colonel Grant. And yet George Morland’s pictures of pigstyes 
and haycocks live while the historical compositions of Barry are for- 
gotten. There are changesin the fashions of the “ spirituel,”’ but the delight 
in the little pictures of English woods inhabited by pigs and yokels is 
surely as old as human nature. How well Morland renders the dark mys- 
tery of his rococo oaks, surrounding them with atmosphere and touching 
the tangle of leaves and twigs with light ! 

The eighteenth century had many masters of tree drawings, but strangely 
enough it is the trees which most disturb the superficial observer of eigh- 
teenth-century landscape painting. It is true the trees are generalised and 
Turner and Constable carried naturalism further without sacrificing pictor- 
ial unity. But the sharp muscular turns of the oak trees lend themselves to 
the handling of the rococo, where the ash, the fir, the silver birch and the 
weeping willow are also all distinguishable. They were generalised with 
far more individuality than is seen in our Royal Academy, and their 
characteristics were used with effect, as is well illustrated by the conven- 
tion of the brown tree. 

Constable is the most English of our great landscape painters. Neglected 
in London but at the height of fame in Paris, he still declined to cross the 
Channel. Such provincialism, it must be understood, is not praiseworthy 
in itself. It indicates the limitations of such men as Constable and Crome, 
but they were limitations which we can be certain were necessary to their 
genius. John Sell Cotman on the other hand is a good instance of a man 
cramped in the homely atmosphere of Norwich, and this parochialism, 
from which some lesser men gained, in his case possibly robbed us of a 
great master. 

Cotman admitted himself a follower of Piranesi, “‘ the Rembrandt of 
Architecture’”—how our ancestors delighted to attach such phrases to 
the names of their artists and how incongruous are some of the collocations! 
—and he would have been more appreciated by the cosmopolitan taste in 
Rome than by his own townsmen. The danger of international ideas is 
that they are thin and shallow. All the mechanical inventions of Industrial- 
ism are said to draw the world together. In reality they do so only suffici- 
ently to furnish a new Romance, a superficial escape from actuality. A 
French critic has said that Constable succeeds without rearing any barrier 
between ourselves and reality, and this painter, who found in Claude 
*“‘'The Calm Sunshine of the Heart,”’ had in his own pictures the ineffable 
gift of shedding peace. The eighteenth-century painterswho preceded him 
borrowed from an idealised antiquity the flowery tale of shepherds and 
their shepherdesses. ‘‘ With Constable,” says Meier-Graefe, ‘‘ the motive 
is the treatment not the given scene.” The given scene was the one that lay 
at hand at Dedham and was so well loved that the artist declared that “ I 
never desired to see sights and a gentleman’s park is my aversion.” This 
attitude was a revolution in English painting, and this period is just 
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included in these volumes. To many of us it is perhaps the most delightful. 
The water-colour painters, working in the open air for the antiquarians, had 
gradually learnt to paint local colours, and David Cox together with the 
great Constable brought “ the wind on the heath ” into English painting. 
It was a revolution, but a brief period gives us our best water-colour paint- 
ers before the rising fashion for naturalism destroyed all style in landscape 
painting. Underneath the bright greens of Constable there was a unifying 
scheme of chiaroscuro, and even Turner, though he went his own way, 
ignoring his contemporaries (except when he stole from them), really stuck 
to the old ideas, turning the conventional scheme of light and dark to one 
of massed and contrasted colour. We are grateful to Colonel Grant once 
more for shewing us how many of these water-colour masters could paint 
in oil. It is surprising to find the flimsy Copley Fielding capable of paint- 
ing a good picture in the stronger medium, while in that respect belated 
justice is done to John Varley and Peter De Wint. 

The aim of this history, which is to help us to identify any picture worth 
looking at that comes within the period, is admirably realised. If the inter- 
est is mainly antiquarian and topographical, let us admit it. Even among 
the humble relations of art there are grades and distinctions. The fashions 
and enthusiasms of a past century are not without interest. It is amusing 
for instance to find Horace Walpole naming Samuel Scott as the foremost 
painter of his age. Scott, it is true, has crept into a modest place in the 
National Gallery ; but what are we to make of the enthusiasm for John 
Martin, whose pictures were said to reveal a greatness and grandeur never 
dreamed of by men, and of whom Charles Lamb wrote : 

His towering structures are of the highest order of the material sublime. 
Whether they were dreams, or transcriptions of some older workmanship— 
Assyrian ruins restored by this mighty artist—they satisfy our most stretched and 
craving conceptions of the glories of the antique world. 

That particular appetite has deserted us and it is doubtful if the artists 
were ever deceived. Wilkie described the picture, Belshazzar’s Feast, 
as a phenomenon—and so it was—an extraordinary example of romanticism 
parodied. We recommend this ‘‘old-master”’ to the producers at Hollywood. 

J. Glover is another mysterious reputation ; “ our own Glover,”’ who 
exasperated the irritable Constable, was another “‘ English Claude” of 
great popularity. He prided himself that he worked out of doors even with 
his huge canvases. ‘‘ He was,” says Colonel Grant, “a sort of Pre-Pre- 
Raphaelite,” though his method is far more mechanical. He worked with 
painful care and infinite labour but could not always fill a canvas. Let it 
contain a vast building, a group of cows, a thousand flowers, ten thousand 
leaves and foregound fronds, it yet appears empty. John Glover even split 
the ends of his brushes so that where simple men could paint only one leaf 
at a stroke he could paint five! His pictures by attempting to gain the 
whole world lost their own souls. 

What then can it profit us to read of John Glover ? We cannot regret his 
inclusion nor deny his occasional success, due, we feel, more to tradition 
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than to John Glover. Artists, because of the independence of their lives 
in a nation of shop-keepers, are frequently men of character. Custom does 
not so mercilessly chip them into shape, and they grow a little wild. 
Glover was such a character. Club-footed, eighteen stone, a mountaineer, a 
lover of birds, and a collector of old razors, he was a man much as other 
men, only a little more a curiosity, often a boring painter with a dash of 
the charlatan. But who are we that we should say he shall have no 
memorial ? 

The eighteenth century spoke much of art and nature but its typical 
pastoral landscape brought about no real reconciliation, its conception 
of nature being far more ideal than natural. 

‘“‘ Everything is good as it comes from the hands of the Author of 
things; but everything degenerates in the hands of man.’’ Rousseau’s 
sentimental naturalism has gone on reverberating to the present day. 
He did not see nature as it was, and he did not put his theory to the test, 
as Voltaire suggested, “‘ and go down on all fours.”’ That attitude was more 
logically adopted by the artists of a later generation. The confusion 
between Art and the imitation of Nature extends even in the early writings 
of Ruskin. The eighteenth-century artists scarcely seemed aware of the 
problem since “‘ideal selection”’ stands in their minds before the notion of 
realism.* 

John Constable, who is sometimes confused by critics with the natural- 
ists, never for a moment mistook slavish imitation for art. ‘‘ The whole 
object and difficulty of the art,” said Constable, quoting a friend with 
approval, “‘ is to unite imagination with nature.”’ In Constable’s landscape, 
man no longer takes his place as a god or anoble savage, in some “ never- 
never land ”’ beyond the hills, historically and ideally associated with frag- 
ments of antiquity, but in his environment of the “ given scene at Ded- 
ham,” and in the pictures of John Constable and old Crome we feel that 
the spirit of man retains its dignity ‘‘in the public soul of all things.” 
Constable, in fact, had something of the grand gesture in landscape with- 
out resorting to fable or the rococo. The Pagan delight in the “ lust of the 
eyes and the pride of life’ slips out unawares. Ruskin condemns him in 
one of his most unhappy pages of criticism as a blundering lascivious 
peasant. Is it possible that the refined critic detected that very quality in 
Constable. which we most value—his sense of passionate life, the rising 
sap of spring in the green fields which he called “‘ the resurrection and the 
life’? It was no doubt Constable’s broad handling that Ruskin considered - 
an unpardonable liberty. We should be thankful that this artist chose 
to be a landscape painter, free from the inhibitions of subjects in which a 
conventional morality competes with the demands of the artist. In paint- 
ing landscape Constable enjoyed an unconsciousness that we do not find 
in the historical and mythological picture of the period. The pagan 
goddesses of neo-classicism wake a little abashed to find themselves in a 


*Mr. Finberg’s instructive edition of Modern Painters which has been published since 
this article was written. 
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Christian world. As Haydon remarked, “‘ West’s Venuses look as if they 
had never been naked before.”’ 

The heresy hunters of all creeds will find plenty of game in the preface 
to these volumes. 

Colonel Grant would no doubt repudiate the pretentious attitude that 
values masters such as Turner and Constable as mere stepping-stones to 
our “ moderns.’’ He warns us that we shall find no account of continual 
progress in landscape painting, but at the same time he is careful not to 
suggest any disparagement of the new movements. Pictures, however, are 
not sufficiently analogous to motor cycles for us to expect an improved 
pattern each year. 

It is not surprising that an enthusiast for the landscape painters born be- 
fore 1800 should quarrel with that great dictator of taste in nineteenth-cen- 
tury England, John Ruskin. The graduate of Oxford ridiculed and abused 
those traditions which were the basis of the Old School. Ruskin’s teaching 
is difficult to formulate. He was dogmatic but he was contradictory. He 
bridged the gap which lay between the rising merchant class of the In- 
dustrial Revolution and art. The cultivated gentry like Sir George Beau- 
mont and Dr. Monro did not only buy pictures but practised the art them- 
selves. In the Victorian era the merchants practised business and bought 
pictures. They were generous but not always discriminating patrons. 
The author of Modern Painters opposed the custom of collecting old 
masters and directed their taste to living artists. Ruskin’s criticism is full 
of observation. It is his moral values which are the chief obstacle to the 
appreciation of his art criticism to-day. He seems to attach indiscriminate- 
ly moral values to things which seem to us merely unmoral. Why, for 
- instance, should deep water be morbid ? And if it is, what of the shallows ? 
Are they virtuous and moral? Surely#Ruskin was bewildered by life. 
The despair and negation which threaten to ring round the modern con- 
science darkened the horizon of men such as Ruskin, as even more they 
darken the horizon to-day. He strove to reconcile art and life, and for life 
in his view we might almost write morality. The fashionable modern 
attitude is to get out of the difficulty by dropping all that is implied by 
“life ” out of the argument. If Ruskin’s criticism 1s outworn it might seem 
it were time to invent another, but, all things considered,.we should no 
doubt be thankful that so many of our moderns modestly limit themselves 
to things purely aesthetic : only the greatest are capable of delivering 
what is called a message. 

Much of the work in the past had other aims. In judging it, there must 
often be some other standard than that which is concerned exclusively 
with artifice and decoration, lest guided by the doctrinaires ‘‘ we lose 
ourselves in the vacant fields of idealism” as surely as did the eighteenth- 
century optimists. Nor can we hope to follow by wordy analysis the com- 
plicated process by which the artist beats his theme out into simplicity. 
“Poetry is the reality, philosophy the illusion,” said Matthew Arnold. 
So much more can be understood about pictures than said. The most 
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satisfactory works ofart seemto giveus conclusions not arguments. “ ‘They 
have the ineffable gift of shedding peace.’”’ As we look at them they seem 
to reconcile the tragedy of human wills with circumstance, and to bring us 
artificially a moment of harmony in the fever of the world. “ Poetry,” 
said Shelley, ‘turns all things to loveliness. It exalts the beauty of that 
which is most beautiful and it adds beauty to that which is deformed. It 
marries exaltation and horror; grief and pleasure ; eternity and change. 
It subdues to union, under its light yoke, all irreconcilable things.”’ Paint- 
ing is the poetry of the eyes, and not merely the symbol of literary 
association, but Wordsworth’s lines composed before Tintern Abbey 
are surely the written creed (could there be such a thing) of these later 
romantic landscape painters. This poem is a revelation of the healing 
effect of “‘ landscape ”’ on the cultivated mind, without any implicit re- 
pudiation of civilization, or grovelling on all fours, or of that make-believe 
mystery which drives candid men into opposition and to repudiation of all 
idea of revelation in art. 

Colonel Grant, for his part, has collected a chronological history of the 
old English landscape painters. It may be suggested that he has been too 
generous, and that he would have done better with an anthology. It must 
be admitted that if there is one good custom that has corrupted Colonel 
Grant’s criticism, it is that of kindness. A large portion of these are “‘ hedge- 
row ” artists who are more interesting in their lives than in their pictures 
and they will be more famous in their advocate than in themselves. We 
love them frankly for their associations, because they bring back so intim- 
ately the cultured England of the past. ‘They formed the public which 
most loved and best understood the art, and by their work they made the 
great men possible. Their tiny achievements will scarcely be visible to 
those who are mounted on the airy stilts of aesthetic abstraction, but we 
would not deny Colonel Grant the least of his tavern potboilers :‘‘ The good 
of a book is not the facts that we can get out of it, but the kind of resonance 
that it awakens in our minds.”’ So many good things are said by the way. 
We read the histories of Moonlight Williams, Mad Martin, or the forgers 
J. F. Ellis and the brothers Paul, with as much interest as the accounts of 
the great. The evil that men do lives after them, but let us remember the 
good that is interred with their bones, or the generosity of the great 
Turner: “It takes a long time, Mr. Ruskin, to learn and to paint—a bad 
picture,”’ Colonel Grant evidently thinks so, and some of us will feel an 


almost personal gratitude to such an eloquent advocate who pleads against _ 


the iniquity of oblivion. 

“The famous are well enough cared for, it is the forgotten that cry 
out for disinterment and once more, it is we, not they, who profit most by 
every fresh exhumation of buried merit.”” Should it happen to any that a 
careless posterity will bury them deeper, Colonel Grant will still triumph. 
He will have written them their epitaphs. 
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A CONRAD REPOSITORY 
By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


MONG tthe lives of the novelists there have not been many 
which, on a plain consideration of their general conditions and 
sequences, would seem to ensure a more powerful biography 
than that of Joseph Conrad. Few men have passed through 

more varied environments, faced more unusual difficulties, and emerged 
into more remarkable triumphs. Without the sacrifice of simplicity at 
the shrine of luxurious artifice, and what may be called para-biography, 
without scenario and calculated contrasts, his story would appear certain 
to achieve dramatic romance. It could be, one is assured, something “‘ that 
makes the spirits dance,” and presently the course of nature will no doubt 
discover the biographer capable of seeing this and acting upon it. Mr. 
Jean-Aubry*, a most meritorious seeker after facts, and incontestably a 
devoted believer in the genius and personality of Conrad, has provided us 
with a repository of valuable information, enriched with a large selection of 
hissubject’s letters, but he hasnot captured the heights. ‘‘ Youwill find,” he 
claims in his combined dedication and preface, “nothing conjectural in this 
book, nothing unsupported by documentary evidence,” and if all biograph- 
ers could say the same then one might announce the perfectibility of man 
achieved ; but his scrupulously assembled memoranda are not the por- 
trait and the career which were anticipated. The two volumes have to be 
mastered rather than read ; there is no special gleam or force to make one’s 
attention glide on; and the lack of this potency is felt all the more be- 
cause Mr. Jean-Aubry’s details, in the first part of his book, cannot but 
suggest the splendid possibilities of Conrad’s biographer. There is in the 
design of his work a partial reason for the present memorialist’s limited 
success. The first volume begins with a copious account of Conrad’s life 
from 1857 to 1904, which is broken off in order that Conrad’s letters from 
1895 to 1904 may be printed. In the second volume the biographer 
resumes, but in eight pages he sketches Conrad’s life from 1905 to 1914 : 
this meagre précis is followed by the letters of that period in great number ; 
and then the biographer looks in again with a few paragraphs hurrying us 
on from 1915 to 1923, Conrad’s letters from 1915 to 1924 extend in due 
order, and a final half page of editorial writing suddenly concludes the 
work. In all this there is by no means unity, peace and concord; two 
separate undertakings have been mixed, and everybody suffers. 

If Conrad had been born fifty years earlier, his connection with this 
country would have been much less surprising than it was, for during the 
days of the Romantics few Continental themes more vividly affected the 
imaginative sympathy of our enquiring spirts than the griefs of Poland. 


*Foseph Conrad: Life & Letters. By G.Jean-Aubry. 2 vols. Heineman. 42s. 
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His gallant grandfather might have come to London to find the poet who 
had sung in youth how 
Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell, 

still watching with his brilliant eyes the fate of the oppressed Poles, and 
promoting a society for their benefit; Thomas Campbell would surely have 
hailed with a verse (or more prosaic but present welcome) Conrad’s father, 
particularly as he was christened Apollo. As it was, Apollo Korzeniowski 
blended the cause of the Muses with that of a National Committee, pre- 
paring the Polish insurrection of 1863, from which he was deflected by the 
Russian police into exile, in the winter of 1862. Some impression of life’s 
attraction in the Poland of that period may be drawn from the fortunes of 
this idealist and his relations. His brother Robert was killed fighting at the 
age of fifty. His remaining brother, Hilary, was moved on into Siberia, 
whence he did not return. His wife, whose tragically fine portrait Mr. 
Jean-Aubry did well to give us, died in exile. Her brother Stefan was 
killed in a duel. And Apollo himself, who ought to have been gently grow- 
ing old and famous as poet and translator, never recovered from his 
punishment, but burned his manuscripts and died (in Conrad’s words) 
‘‘a vanquished man.” This happened when Conrad was eleven years old, 
and the marvel is that the boy ever found the way out of the encircling 
gloom into even ordinary existence, let alone a famous maturity. 

That he did so was very largely due to the excellence of his uncle, 
Thaddeus, a character who plays a great but insufficiently discussed part 
through the early chapters of Mr. Jean-Aubry’s biography, and a man 
whom it must have been an honour and a pleasure to have known. Uncle 
Thaddeus, as one soon finds oneself referring to him, evidently resembled 
Conrad in intellectual bearing and in personality, with a much more firmly 
established optimism and serenity than the novelist’s letters reveal. He 
had the delightful gift of being able to reprimand error and immediately 
to forgive it and come to the culprit’s rescue. When Conrad, whom Mr. 
Jean-Aubry conjectures to have been urged by some love crisis rather than. 
sea-fever, at the age of seventeen departed for Marseilles and a sailor’s life, 
he spent his time in a somewhat mysterious but obviously cheerful and 
irresponsible way ; Thaddeus was equal to the situation, on which even at 
that distance he could throw considerable light. : 

I note you have lost your trunk and your belongings, [he writes]. Do you . 
need a nurse or suppose that I am one? Now you inform me you have lost your 
family photographs and your Polish books and you want me to send you others. 


The photographs were sent, the money for the books, and directions where 
these might be bought. Shortly afterwards Thaddeus heard that Conrad 
had been wounded in a duel ; he came to Marseilles, and when he went 
away Conrad also went. Conrad hung fire about his marine career, Thad- 
deus sent forth his growlings—and 600 francs ; presently when the young 
man was serving a violent captain and a grasping owner, his uncle wrote to 
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get him out of their hands, using an active imagination and hearty epithets, 
and offering his customary security: 
I do not want, for the sake of saving three to five hundred roubles, to see you at 
the bottom of the sea, or ill or injured, or crippled with rheumatism for the rest of 
your life. 


In this manner the Mr. Great-Heart of Conrad’s family continued to 
visualize, instruct and assist his uncertain nephew, with the supreme text, 


As a Polish gentleman I have always preferred more safe and less brilliant to 
more brilliant and less safe, : 


until, dying in 1894, he left him a legacy. In a letter to Mr. Edward 
Garnett in 1900 Conrad uses a very significant present tense : “‘ ‘Thaddeus, 
to whom I stand more in the relation of a son than of a nephew.” 

After Marseilles, and the West Indian and South American trade, and a 
period of gun-running on the sixty-ton Tremolino which Conrad recalled 
without any sparkle of fine fiction, he signed with an English steamer, 
coming ashore at length at Lowestoft. He was twenty-one. His uncle 
recommended him by all means to become naturalized as an Englishman ; 
his own mind, though not one of those which make contacts with fate and 
circumstance, supported this idea in particular reference to our Mercantile 
Marine. Between 1878 and 1886 he went through the triple process of 
fitting himself for that service, learning the language and changing his 
nationality. His seafaring goes without saying, and is familiar through his 
novels to a great audience, as his valuable qualities were to the sailing-ship 
captains. Mr. Jean-Aubry prints one or two pleasing documents showing 
how the young Pole was triumphing in a life and a relation seldom attempt- 
ed by his countrymen. After the burning of the old sieve Palestine and an 
escape in open boats to Singapore, the master overcame his suspicion 
of the pen sufficiently to give history this manly word : “ This is to certify 
that Conrad Korzeniowski served as Second Mate for eighteen months 
on bord the Barque Palestine of London and that I can recommend him 
as a sober steady Man to anyone that may require his service. E. Beard 
Master Barque Palestine.”’ What a tradition clings to this “‘ sober steady ” 
use of words ! It is the best assignable reason, outside the nature of Conrad 
himself, for our having acquired a master novelist unawares. To proceed, 
Conrad took his examinations successfully, the final one entitling him to his 
Master’s Certificate, and the joyful pride of his uncle who wrote “ Long 
live ‘the Master British Merchant Service.’”’ Naturalization was com- 
pleted the same year (1888), and the same year Conrad failed to storm the 
columns of 77t-Bits with a story called The Black Mate. 

It was, then, a truly British Conrad who now continued to sail for the 
_ Malayan area and who shortly accepted the command of the Otago. 
Impressions and traits of humanity and nature in the East had silently 
taken their place in his imagination through these years, and in 1889 
when he left the regions of Almayer and Lingard for ever he had gained his 
main experience. Afterwards there was the episode on the Congo, and 
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voyages west and south-east over the oceans, but he had now set out on the 
literary track, and inevitably it soon parted from those of the master marin- 
er. On the Torrens with passengers for Adelaide in the winter of 1892 
Conrad began to test the prospects of his newly developed mastery, but 
his first disclosure of his secret was not happy. A youth named Jacques 
from Cambridge received from him the first part of Almayer’s Folly in 
manuscript, and next day brought it back, silent as the grave. The per- 
plexed author asked for his opinion, and had he known the mysteries of 
the British habit better he should have been gratified. ‘‘ Is it worth 
finishing ? ”’—“‘ Distinctly.” ‘‘ Were you interested ?”’ “‘ Very much!” 
This essential oil of criticism which worried Conrad will stand to Jacques’ 
credit when the acreage of later reviewing is forgotten, and there is only 
one comment which should be added in enlightenment of its significance 
—Jacques was dying. On this same ship Torrens, lying in Adelaide harbour 
in March 1893, Mr. John Galsworthy became acquainted with his great 
contemporary, but, despite the generally received account, he did not see 
the pages of Conrad’s novel aboard. ‘‘ On that ship he told of life, not 
literature.”’ A year later, without a decisive view of pros and cons, and with- 
out recognition of the fact noted so stirringly by Mr. Hardy in the old words 
““ It came to an end,” Conrad had changed his business from life to litera- 
ture. We may best take our leave of the cabin and the bridge with him by 
reading what his old companions felt ; 

I have loved you [wrote one thirty years later] more than any man I ever knew 
except my own father and I revere the memory that was made upon the most 
irresponsible of human beings, the schoolboy, because I had only just left school 
when I had the honour of being your boy. I remember so distinctly the trouble you 
took in the silent watches of a tropical night to teach me the different ropes. 

Men who have thrown themselves body and soul into the task of conquer- 
ing strange problems of life, and have done what they set out to do, in the 
conclusion find themselves profoundly dependent upon those very pro- 
blems. Lamb left ‘‘ the d—d India House for ever,”’ and one may almost 
say he left Lamb there. Conrad’s after-life with all its happiness, its 
honours, affords something of a parallel. 

During the rest of the ’nineties Conrad was forming friendships with 
men of letters, and becoming more and more a man of letters himself. The 
strain of paying his way in this new world, coupled with attacks of gout, 
nerves and other illness, hurried on the transformation and kept him at the 


grindstone. We have his correspondence, or enough of it, to tell this story » 


of a pathetic triumph in its own singular style. Intense desire to do in his 
changed environment as well as he had done in the sailing ships of Eng- 
land, to be accepted by the mates and the crew of intellectual action as he 
had been on dozens of strenuous voyages, at once inspired and tormented 
him. ‘Then, the mechanical demands of writing and negotiating an income 
for writing perpetually presented themselves to him without much 
romance about them. We seldom see, in the present selection of letters, 
far beyond the professional author and his friend and enemy the buying 
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public ; the earlier passages are not so full of these aspects, of course, as 
the later, but in the long run the reader is somewhat dolefully haunted with 
book-trade data. Thousands of words, serial rights, republications in 
book form, dates of completion and the rest may be in the eye of omniscience 
as charming to contemplate as houseflags, the three royals and lights on the 
starboard bow, but to human bias they seem comparatively drab, and, in 
their grasp on the master mariner Conrad, not merely inappropriate but 
parasitical. Yet it is not solely in these details that the sense of shrouded 
movement and lost horizons comes over us as we trace the recordings of 
this man’s last thirty years. We see him (so far as at present we are given 
the opportunity of seeing) resigning the fullness of life, failing to come to 
grips with what was passing daily in his way, and relying more or less on 
the past for his inner glories. Over all there hangs a kind of harpy, snatch- 
ing away the feast ; untranquil letters are these of Conrad emerging into 
his unique fame. He was facing his most enigmatical oceans. 

Among the letters, between 1894 and 1904, will be found numerous 
remarkable utterances, particularly in respect of his own works and those 
of his friends, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Wells, Mr. Galsworthy and others. The 
following excerpt from a fantastically expressive acclamation of Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham’s Mogreb-el-Acksa on its publication in 1898 will 
show the foreign and solitary element in Conrad most readily : 


We have been drinking in, swallowing, tasting, blessing, enjoying, gurgling, 
choking over, absorbing, your thought, your phrases, your irony, the spirit of 
your vision and of your expression. ‘The individuality of the book is amazing even 
to me who know you, or pretend to. It is wealth tossed on the roadside, it is a 
creative achievement. It is alive with conviction and truth. Men, living men, are 
tossed to these dogs, the readers ; pictures are flung out for the blind ; wisdom,— 
brilliant wisdom,—showered upon fools. You are magnificently generous. You 
seem to be plunging your hand into an inexhaustible bag of treasure and fling 
precious things at every paragraph. We have been shouting, slapping our legs, 
leaping up, stamping about. 


And so he continues, quite outdoing the old champion of vauntcouriers, 
B. R. Haydon himself, in his demonstration. The abstractedness of his 
mind, and his cessation from perceiving the outward things which do so 
much to make life precious, may be exemplified in his observations on 
Stephen Crane: ‘‘ I had Crane here last Sunday. We talked and smoked 
half the night.’ So much for the picture of the human being ; and now for 
the supreme question about his literary endowment and situation : 


He is strangely hopeless about himself. I like him. The two stories are 
excellent. Of course, A Man and Some Others is the best of the two but the 
boat thing interested me more. His eye is very individual and his expression 
satisfies me artistically. He certainly is the impressionist and his temperament is 
curiously unique. His thought is concise, connected, never very deep—yet often 
startling. He is the only impressionist and only an impressionist. Why is he not 
immensely popular ? With his strength, with his rapidity of action, with that 
amazing faculty of vision why is he not ? He has outline, he has colour, he has 
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movement, with that he ought to go very far. But—will he ? I sometimes think 
he won't. 


There is much more of this, which a harsh opinion might censure as long- 
winded ; but the point of it all for us is the strange imprisonment of 
Joseph Conrad within an atmosphere of writers, writing and meditation 
on writing. 

Mr. Jean-Aubry’s second volume opens with the journey of the novelist, 
exhausted by his pitiless devotion of his faculties to Nostromo, to Capri. 
It had been in Conrad’s own reminiscence, “a long, long, desperate fray ”’ : 

All I know is that, for twenty months, neglecting the common joys of life that fall 
to the lot of the humblest on this earth, I had, like the prophet of old,“ wrestled with 
the Lord” for my creation, for the headlands of the coast, for the darkness of the 
Placid Gulf, the light on the snows, the clouds on the sky, and for the breath of 
life that had to be blown into the shapes of men and women, of Latin.and Saxon, 
of Jew and Gentile. 

In such tones and images the second part of Conrad’s victory and service 
to England should be chronicled. This also was his life, and the assurance 
of a widespread realization of his adventurous, individual creation was not 
being withheld. The undertone to this exaltation remained, apprehensive, 
shy, ever fleeting before imagined or real necessities. Capri did not help 
him much, and even when in 1909 he found a permanent home in Kent, 
he seems scarcely to have received any Wordsworthian influences from his 
pleasant surroundings, to which he seldom alludes. Of this shattered re- 
lation to the realities he was aware, and afraid : he states exactly what he 
had compelled himself to endure for the sake of a writer’s career : 

In the last 234 months, I have written 187,000 words, of which 130,000 of the 
novel. I sit 12 hours at the table, sleep six, and worry the rest of the time, feeling 
age creeping on and looking at those I love. For two years I haven’t seen a picture, 
heard a note of music, had a moment of ease in human intercourse—not really. 


The public at all events received his books, people who had thought that 
The Ancient Mariner contained the secret of the seas turned from it to 
adore an expert with his constant hints and gestures of the mystery 
accompanying his brilliant ship-knowledge, and substantial payments and 
promising engagements duly followed. We arrive with Conrad at the in- 
credible last week preceding the European War; he had just finished 
Victory, was going with his family to Poland for a holiday, and wrote to 
Mr. Galsworthy : 
I depart with mixed feelings. In 1874 I got into a train in Cracow (Vienna 
Express) on my way to the sea, as a man might get into a dream. And here is the 


dream going on still. Only now it is peopled mostly by ghosts and the moment 
of awakening draws near. 


His dream was to last ten years longer, during which the burden of it, 
if one reads the letters aright, ceased to weigh on him so intolerably, and 
the feverish pace at which destiny had previously seemed to fling him along 
became quieter. The outbreak of war instantly brought him the problem 
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of avoiding internment in Austria, and when that had been solved he con- 
tinued to combat illness and nervous fatigue with the process, almost what 
Tennyson called ‘ the sad narcotic exercise,” of writing. An attempt in 
1916 to share something of active service under the aegis of the Admiralty, 
with a view to his depicting part of the nation’s effort at sea, had to be 
abandoned. He wrote to Mrs. Conrad on his experiences : 


We went out to the net defences, but before long the ship was fairly washed 
away and blown off from her station. Her captain, a lieut., said to me, “‘ I don’t 
think we can do any good work to-day.” I said : “ For God’s sake, let’s get out of 
this.” And we got out accordingly. I was never so pleased in all my sea-life to get 
into shelter as I was on Friday at about 5 p.m. 


In that glimpse, perhaps, one may comprehend that not merely the terrific 
weather, but the stirrings of tumultuous and far-off associations urged the 
veteran from the scene. He returned to his writing. Even the formerly 
desired popularity of his books had something in it to wound his reflec- 
tions, for he believed in his past to the exclusion of his present : 


With groans and imprecations, I have been working every morning. You can 
imagine what sort of stuff that is. No colour, no relief, no tonality ; the thinnest 
possible squeaky bubble. And when I’ve finished with it, I shall go out and sell it 
in a market place for 20 times the money I had for the Nigger, 30 times the money I 
had for the Mirror of the Sea. 


One can only surmise what his moods would have been had the order of 
events been reversed and an early renown and reward been succeeded by a 
deep neglect. In the spring of 1923 he visited America and the flawless 
generosity of his reception there gave him a period of emancipation and 
content. Mr. Jean-Aubry has been mainly content with the reflection of 
this notable occasion in the hastily written notes of Conrad, instead of 
reviving some of the vivid testimonies then made by his hosts to his im- 
pression on them. One recalls the spirited description of Conrad’s appear- 
ance by Mr. Burton Rascoe in the New York Tribune, which would help 
to supply a certain monotonous immateriality in the biographer’s treat- 
ment : ‘‘ Conrad is five feet eight inches in height; he has a gray 
moustache and a closely cropped white beard, trimmed to a point; his 
hair and eyebrows are coal black except for a sprinkling-of gray above 
slightly satyric ears ; his eyes are brown, almost to a beady black, and they 
‘look out from lids perpetually narrowed, from the corners of which 
radiate innumerable lines ; the red tracings of veins show faintly upon his 
-weather-beaten face ; his forehead is rather low and receding ; his head 
is broad above the temples and shaped like an interrogation point in the 
back. He wears a monocle. He enunciates words largely through move- 
ments of his lips and he has the trace of a foreign accent, with a tendency to 
put the stress on the last syllable, as in emphasizing ‘ plate ’ in ‘ contem- 
plate.’ Such portraiture is a genial relief to the shadowy abstraction 
generally felt through the memoir and Conrad’s letters. Another acceptable 
piece of fugitive writing on Conrad’s American excursion was the admiring 
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light lyric on his declining to lecture, contributed by Mr. Maurice Morris 
to the New York Herald: for example, 


** Joseph, what’s this we hear, 
We who had held you dear, 
Thought you the ocean’s seer 
Past all conjecture ? 
Now swift the rumour runs— 
Hearing it almost stuns— 
That you—that you—great guns ! 
That you won’t lecture ! ” 


With such warmth of teeling was the novelist received in the city whose 
skyline had drawn from him his words of impulsive eulogy, “ Incredibly 
beautiful,” “‘ Marvellous.’’ Conrad was not wholly affronted, either, when 
that autumn an American collector, who had years before purchased his 
manuscripts, sent them to the sale-rooms : ‘It is a wonderful adventure to 
happen to a still-living (or at any rate half-alive) author.”’ The latest letter 
of his printed here is not without its indication of his relation to this 
world : it deals with the details of a publishing proposal, and offers ‘‘ a 
preface (anything from 3-6 pp. I suppose it would be a small vol.) ” 

Some estimate of the present Life and Letters has been offered, and an 
account of the spectacle of Conrad’s dramatic changes of action, his 
astonishing advance, and the painful price necessary for it has been at- 
tempted. One or two considerations on the effect of his letters may be 
expressed. The first is that they will not rank him among the great or 
even the important letter-writers of this country. Their dominant value is 
that they are a medium in which his temperament and his battle of life may 
be investigated. They are chiefly the marginalia of a man impassioned over 
the art of writing and the business of obtaining a hearing. It may be that 
there are others in existence in which life and its moving accidents are 
calmly and shiningly revealed by Conrad’s special light. As far as one can 
_ Say at present, his correspondence lacks variety of theme and the uneasiness 
of his spirit is paralleled by an uneasiness in the style, indefinite, repeti- 
tive. When he looks away from himself, and far afield, the utterance 
grows fine and the sentences are part of a broad harmony; but that 
does not happen very many times in a hundred letters. The great defect, | 
from the point of view of an ordinary fellow-sufferer in this sublunary 
campaign, is the lack of mild or laughing humour. Conrad can jest, but | 
with a wildness lurking in the moment, a humour less meant to win a smile — 
from life than to defy augury ; from a man so remorselessly original and 
so long in the wars, it may be only want of feeling to expect the touch of 


Ariel, yet that is the charm in familiar recordings which makes time hold 
his hand. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘FRANCIS THOMPSON ” 


(To the Editor of TuzE LoNDoN Mrecury) 


IR,—So far as I am’ concerned, Prince Mirsky may hold and expound any views he 

likes, however untenable; there is enough evidence in those brief and necessarily 
inadequate last two chapters in my book to convince any open-minded reader that the 
“* oriental connections ” of European poetry are not negligible, and that a “‘ classical one ”” 
which, on his own admission is strictly Asiatic (i.e. Semitic) in origin, isno reason for not 
recognizing the Jewish and Arabic elements in European poetry. Since Prince Mirsky 
acknowledges now that I am supported by “ excellent scholars,”’ I do not understand the 
accusing manner which emerges from his shower of proper-names, unless it is that he is 
more anxious to stand by a review which was full of misstatements than to tell your readers 
the truth. Professor J. W. Mackail says that the Arabian imaginative interpretation of 
life was a vital element in European poetry between the disappearance of the classical 
tradition and the new birth in the earlier Middle Ages. ‘‘ To Dante and Petrarch, as to the 
whole age of their contemporaries and predecessors, Homer was a sealed book. But the 
knowledge of Arabic literature was for several centuries before them widely diffused in 
the countries bordering the Western Mediterranean.”’ All this, and much more which I 
cannot trespass on your space to mention, is in the 13th and 14th chapters of my book. 
If Prince Mirsky cares to maintain that we got only science and philosophy from Jewish 
andArabic sources (though most of it came from the Greeks, as a matter of fact) and chooses 
to see nothing akin to medieval European poetry in Syrian and Arabian poetry, that is his 
business entirely. I see he has now dropped the Sufis, but in mere decency he should also 
have dropped the accusation that I have no ideas on the subject and wrote much as a man 
might talk in his sleep.—Yours, etc. 
Savage Club, W.C.2. R. L. Mécroz. 


CATCHWORDS 


(To the Editor of THe LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—Dame Ethel Smyth in her extremely entertaining article in the current issue of. 

Tue Lonpon Mercury pushes Schubert off the scene two years, nine months and 
nineteen days earlier than he actually quitted it. Again, if she called Brahms a “ Sexten- 
Konig,” instead of a ‘‘ Sexten-Kénig,” she was not merely insulting him but insulting 
him ungrammatically ! 

But these slight criticisms are a poor return for the great pleasure this article has given 
me.—Yours, etc. 
The Lighthouse, ALEC ROBERTSON. 

Winterton, 
Gt. Yarmouth, 
Norfolk. 


FALSTAFF’S FOREBEARS 


(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON MERcurRY) 


IR,—I have read with interest in a recent number of your valuable publication Mr. 
Newdigate’s very clever article on Falstaff as modelled from John Shakespeare. 
It is an interesting story, but Mr. Newdigate has written only one of the many chapters. 
I wrote another chapter in Falstaff and his Forebears, in Elizabethan Studies of July, 1921, 
published by the University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, N.C., U.S.A. In it I 
suggest that Falstaff is a composite of various real characters, and one I had in mind was 
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Shakespeare’s father. My attempt was to show the literary model. I worked it out by a 
somewhat intensive comparison of the text of the old chronicle play of the Famous Victories 
with that of Henry the Fourth. 1 hold that John Derrick, the clown of the old play, as well 
as Shakespeare’s father, was a model for the amazing old jester Falstaff. I show that the 
lives of Falstaff and Derrick run in parallel lines to the extent of identical situations and 
incidents, and similar turns of speech, to the point of Falstaff’s “‘ damnable iteration,” 
in plays that portray the same scenes. They also have the much more important element 
of identity of character. In each play we have a swaggering soldier, in service against his 
will, aggressive when his enemies are unarmed and running away when they are armed ; 
in each he is a coward, braggart, glutton, thief, rogue, clown and parasite ; in each he has 
the same monumental unblushing effrontery and loves a jest even at his own expense. 
Finally, I quite agree with Mr. Newdigate that “‘ If Sir John Falstaff be indeed John 
Shakespeare, who that loves the fat knight shall dare say that the son did less than honour 
to his father’s memory ? ”—Yours, etc. 
363 City Hall, James MONAGHAN. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. ’ 


THE ADVOCATES’ LIBRARY 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—May I point outa slip in the notice which appears in your November number of 

my article on the Advocates’ Library in the Library Association Record? Your corres- 
pondent says that “‘ When the nation took over the Library it consisted of a quarter of a 
million books and pamphlets.” The statement in my article is that ‘‘ At the date of the 
transfer the Library contained about 750,000 books and pamphlets, not including manu- 
scripts, maps or music.” 

It is hardly correct to say that on October 26th, 1925, the Advocates’ Library “ ceased to 
exist’ ; it only changed its name. The name “ Advocates’ Library ”’ is still applied to the 
legal section of the Library, which was retained by the Faculty of Advocates as their work- 
ing professional Library.—Yours, etc. 

National Library of Scotland, WILLIAM K. DICKSON. 
(Formerly the Advocates’ Library), 
Edinburgh. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


OME of my readers may have been lucky enough to have acquired, either 

through membership of the Bibliographical Society, or through a second-hand 

bookshop, a copy of Mr. R. B. McKerrow’s Notes on Bibliographical Evidence 

for Literary Students and Editors of English Works of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, a quarto pamphlet of some one hundred or so pages which was issued 
by the society.in the year 1913. This work, though its application was limited to the 
books of one country and of two centuries, has hitherto been the nearest existing 
thing, so far as I am aware, to a text-book of bibliography. It has long been out of 
print, I fancy, and was never widely circulated, so that only a comparatively small 
number of students can have been able to use it. Now, however, Mr. McKerrow 
has expanded the scope of his work so as to deal with “‘ English book-production in 
general up to about the year 1800, though it is still . . . centred, so to speak, in the 
Shakespearian period.” In its new form this book is called An Introduction to Biblio- 
graphy For Literary Students (Oxford University Press 18s.) and makes an octavo 
volume of about three hundred and seventy pages. It is a magnificent piece of work. 
Therefore there must be devoted to it here more than the solitary paragraph which is 
the lot of most books reviewed in these notes. 


HAVE said that Mr. McKerrow’s work, even in its original form, was the nearest ex- 

tant thing toa text-book of bibliography. In his preface, however, Mr. McKerrow 
emphasises the point that this was originally, and is now, “a help-book for literary 
students . . . It is not a hand-book for students of printing or of general biblio- 
graphy. Still less is it intended for book-collectors.”” We may allow Mr. McKerrow 
his points—especially as regards book-collectors, for of book-collecting, as an art, 
science, hobby or whatever it may be, he says nothing at all. Yet it must be said that it 
is difficult to see how even the collector can get any good from his collection without 
studying init just those problems which Mr. McKerrow’s book illuminates, and that 
only a poor kind of book-collector will not wish to use it; and that to the general 
bibliographer and student of printing it will certainly be, henceforward, an essential 
tool. Every aspect of bibliography may not be treated of in this book, but of the 
aspects (and they are the most important) which are treated there can be very little, 
that is known and worth saying, that the author does not say. His object has been to 
make the literary student aware of every process that has intervened between the pen 
of a writer and the final issue of his work in the form of a printed book, and of the 
extent to, and manner in, which each of the these processes may or may not have 
affected the author’s text as it meets the eye to-day. For the successful achievement of 
that aim Mr. McKerrow is particularly suited by reason both of his knowledge and 
of the lucidity with which he can explain a highly intricate subject. Incredible as it 
may soumd, his book is positively easy reading for anyone who has even a mild interest 
in the subject. 
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S to the plan in which Mr. McKerrow has laid out his book, and by which he has 
approached his end, it will be best for me to quote his own words :— 


In the first part I have considered the production of the book mainly from the point 
of view of the producers, the compositor and the pressman. In the second part I have 
taken the completed book and, so to say, worked backwards from this, explaining its 
structure and peculiarities in the light of the processes already discussed. In the third 
part I have discussed, but very briefly, the relation of the text as it finally appears to 
the author’s MS., especially dealing with the errors which may be introduced by the 
processes through which it has passed. 


A book made upon such a plan as this must—obviously—contain a vast amount of 
detail, and I have to confess that it defeats my ingenuity to concoct an adequate 
short review of it. I will therefore confine myself to commenting—before I turn to 
another book—on one incidental point only. In Part III, Chapter I, Mr. McKerrow 
discusses the question as to whether early compositors ever worked from dictation. 
He comes to the conclusion that this was probably never a general custom, but that 
it may sometimes have happened ; and he gives “‘ the three most striking examples ” 
of errors which seem to be due to dictation. Of these the third is from the first quarto 
of Fletcher’s play The Elder Brother :— 


What noise is in this house, my head is broken, 

Within a Parenthesis, in every corner 

As if the earth were shaken with some strange Collect, [colic] 
There are stirres and motions, What Planet rules this house ? 


The suggestion is that the words “‘ Within a parenthesis,” at the beginning of the 
second line, were due to the compositor’s misunderstanding of dictated instructions 
to put the words “‘ my head is broken ”’ within parentheses. But, if this was so, how 
was the passage scanned as four lines of blank verse ? Mr. McKerrow does not men- 
tion this difficulty, which seems to me to make the dictation theory very unlikely, 
and to put the probabilities all in favour of the second possible explanation, which 
he gives, that the words are due to a misunderstood correction in proof. Surely the 
most likely thing is that the author wrote “ Within a parenthesis ” in the margin, 
and that the compositor stupidly substituted those words for the first half of the 
second line? This, of course, would strengthen Mr. McKerrow’s general conclusion 
as to the rarity of dictation to compositors. 


MOST useful work for those who have to do literary research in London is Mr. 

R. E. Rye’s The Student’s Guide to the Libraries of London, with an Account of the 
Most Important Archives and other Aids to Study, of which the revised and enlarged 
third edition, an octavo of over six hundred pages, has just been published by the 
University of London Press at the remarkably low price of ten shillings. It is indeed 
astonishing that a book of this size, entailing an enormous amount of labour in its 
compilation, and illustrated with sixty plates, can be issued at so small a price. As 
it is now nearly eighteen years since the second edition of this Guide appeared, it 
will be obvious that a great deal of change from that edition has had to be made, and 
it is therefore also obvious that every reference library, not only in London, but else- 
where also, ought, for the sake of its own competence, to provide itself with a copy of 
the new edition, even though it may already possess one of the earlier editions. To 
summarise the scope of the Guide in these notes, save in the most general way, would 
be impossible, for it deals with every kind of library, apart from the purely personal 
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libraries of private individuals, even down to the small highly specialised collections 
of books possessed by such bodies as the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, the Royal National Life-Boat Institution, and the Proportional 
Representation Society. An interesting by-path in the library world of London is that 
along which lie the Club libraries. Some of these are, as we might suspect, very 
considerable affairs. The Atheneum Club, for instance, which has the largest 
library of any London Club, possesses seventy-five thousand volumes ; the Reform 
Club comes next with almost sixty-thousand volumes ; and the National Liberal 
Club is third with thirty-one thousand volumes of books and a remarkable collection 
of thirty-three thousand political pamphlets, many of which are (as pamphlets are 
apt to become) extraordinarily rare and interesting. The only other Clubs that 
possess thirty thousand or more volumes are the Carlton Club and the Constitutional 
Club, with about thirty-five thousand each, and the Oxford and Cambridge Univers- 
ity Club, with thirty thousand. Another, even more unexpected, kind of library, that 
is described in Mr. Rye’s Guide, consists of the collections owned by some of the 
large publishing houses. Among these may be mentioned the libraries of Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. and of Messrs. A. & C. Black, in the latter of which there is 
an interleaved set of Sir Walter Scott’s works in which he marked all his final cor- 
rections. It is somewhat odd, by the way, to find no reference, among these publishers’ 
libraries, to the firm of John Murray, which must certainly possess many literary 
treasures. 


ROM The Fleuron Limited, of 101 Great Russell Street, W.C.1., I have received 
A avery prettily got up little book, The Bibliophile’s Almanack for 1928 (price 
55), edited by Messrs. Oliver Simon and Harold Child. As to the exact object of this 
book I am not clear—but it can hardly be that which one would naturally suppose 
from the title. The contents are in four main parts—an article by Mr. Harold 
Williams on Book Clubs and Printing Societies, another by Mr. Herbert Read on 
Colonel Lawrence’s The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, a blank-verse play, Bothwell’s End, 
by Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, and a miscellaneous collection of reviews of books. Of 
these four parts only the first, and, to a less extent, the last, appeal peculiarly to the 
Bibliophile—if, as seems usual, we use that word to mean one who loves books as 
books, rather than as literature. The Bibliophile, in this sense of the word, will 
enjoy Mr. Harold Williams’s account of the functions, attractions, and history of 
Book Clubs and Printing Societies, and will find most useful the list of existing British 
societies of the kind, their secretaries, addresses, and the like ; but apart from this 
there seems no special reason why the Bibliophile, rather than any other person, should 
be the eponym of this booklet. 5 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


| eee Messrs. Edgar H. Wells & Co., of 41a East 47th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
I have received the first half of an alphabetical catalogue of books of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. There are many nice things in this list, including 
some which are by no means extravagantly priced, though, of course, the general 
level of prices is much higher than that to which English collectors were accustomed 
only a few years ago. A copy of Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works, octavo, published 
by W. Griffin in 1775, with the half-title, is offered for $150, which does not seem a 
great deal, considering the fact that a copy of this book sold at auction not so very 
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long since for (if I remember right) just over a hundred pounds. Another interest- 
ing thing to note about the Goldsmith entries in this catalogue is that they include 
no fewer than eleven editions of translations of The Vicar of Wakefield and five edi- 
tions of the English text published outside the British Isles. A copy of the first edition 
of Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson is offered in this list, and the catalogue appends 
this note to the entry :— 


This copy has “‘ gve,”” Vol. 1, p. 135. The “ point ” of this spelling has excited much 
more interest in the United States than in England. Indeed, the copies with the 
dropped letter are sometimes gravely referred to as first issues. There does not seem to 
be, however, the slightest justification for supposing that there were two issues of the 
first edition of Boswell’s Life. Just when the letter was dropped cannot be precisely 
known, but some facts and inferences may be briefly stated. It is known, for instance, 
that the proof sheets, now in the possession of R. B. Adam, Esq., of Buffalo, have the 
form “‘ give.” It is evident, therefore, that when the proofs were pulled the “‘i” had 
not been dropped. Various reasons, somewhat too technical to be set forth here, 
tend to show that the ‘‘i”’ was probably dropped before the forms were locked and 
moved from the stone to the press. If this theory be correct, then the first sheets off 
the press had the form “‘-gve.”” In any event, it would seem that the copies with the 
dropped letter are less numerous than those with “‘ give.” 


$550 are asked for this book. 


T is not very often, now-a-days, that I add a volume to my collection of octavo 

books of eighteenth-century poetry—the form of book of which I am fondest. 
Yesterday, however, I was in the Chelsea Book Club (which is not a Club at all but a 
shop) in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 5.W.3. And—by the way—it is sad to think that 
the beautiful little terrace of houses in one of which this shop is at present housed is 
marked for demolition before very long in order to widen Church Street. Is it yet 
too late, I wonder, to avert this destruction of some of the most delightful old houses 
on the embankment ? But to return to my immediate subject—among the large stock 
of eighteenth-century books which the Chelsea Book Club now keeps I found, 
and for twelve-shillings-and-sixpence bought, the Poems on Several Occasions 
of the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton, Batchelor of Divinity, octavo, 1748, a book 
which I never chanced before to find—at any rate at a price I could afford. This 
Thomas Warton was, of course, the elder of that name, who was born about 1688, 
died in 1745, and was the father of the two better known writers, Joseph and Thomas 
the Younger. Joseph Warton was the editor of this collection of his father’s poems, and 
I was surprised to find that it included one poem which has often been printed as by 
Joseph—an attribution which I had never previously seen reason to doubt. 
This piece is that usually known as The Indian Girl’s Address to an Adder. One 
might imagine that the inclusion of this poem in this book would place its author- 
ship beyond doubt, but I have seen too much of the methods of eighteenth-century 
editors to feel quite sure of this, and I do not feel certain that this poem may not be 
by Joseph Warton after all. As it was only yesterday that I bought this book, I have 


not yet had much opportunity to explore it fully, so—for the present at least, I will 
say no more about it. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE GOLDEN COCKEREL TROILUS* 


HE Golden Cockerel Press has as yet done no book which surpasses or 

even approaches this new Tyoztlus in its entire beauty and in the excellence of 

nearly every part of its production. A small folio in shape, but a quarto by 

the folding of the sheets, the volume is, first of all, of a size which allows sore 

eyes the comfort of large type and generous margins without being unwieldy to 
handle. ‘The only pages that are typographically dull are the seven pages of the Intro- 
duction ; and their drabness is in part comparative beside the beauty of the rest. 
The poem is set in Caslon “ old-face ” of the 18-point size ; and never, I think, has that 
type been used to make a fairer page. Let those who challenge Morris’s counsel and 
practice of close spacing study these lines of the poem, in which the words are separated 
by no more than a hair-space, and compare their restfulness with the worrying disquiet 
of the same type when set with a thick space in the bad modern way. Then the stanzas 
are admirably balanced towards the centre of the openings of the book. The margin 
at the back is but four picas wide, that is, just two-thirds of an inch, and any over-long 
line is allowed to extend into the margin instead of being “ turned ” so as to 
trespass on the line below. The arrangement of the text with four seven-line stanzas 
_ to the page is thus preserved with unbroken regularity throughout. The same sound 
judgment has been given to the division of the stanzas, which are separated by a 
blank pica line only. Any more than that would have made unsightly streets between 
them ; any less would have obscured the divisions of the verse. For bibliographical 
reasons I would not have set the signatures in small type and tucked them out of sight 
in the back margins ; but their banishment into such a limbo is itself evidence of the 
consideration which has been given to every detail in the lay-out of these pages. 
The printing is excellent : the heavy black surfaces of many of the blocks must have 
given a good deal of trouble in the make-ready ; yet the colour is even throughout, 
and just black enough to show the true design and weight of the type. The paper is 
Batchelor’s “‘ Kelmscott ” hand-made, which remains as yet unsurpassed for the 
printing of such books as this. The volume is quarter-bound—not cased—in niger. 
I have dwelt at length on these technical details of the book’s manufacture because 
its loveliness is due to the sound methods which have been used, even apart from 
what it owes to Mr. Gill’s wood-engravings. There is a full-page frontispiece to each 
of the five Books, besides a title-page, initial letters and a “‘ bloomer ” in the fore- 
edge of every page. To my mind Mr. Gill stands head and shoulders above his 
fellow engravers of to-day in the manner he has made so specially his own; and 
nothing that he has done is better than the five engravings in this book. ‘That of the 
_ Fourth Book, in which Criseyde takes leave of Troilus at the gate of Troy, is shown on 
the next page. Most of the “ bloomers” are of stiff foliage, in which grotesque 
people disport themselves at the engraver’s whimsical fancy. But many of 
them show a rather unwholesome fondness for flaunting nudes of a character 
distressingly at variance with the reticence which is a feature of the poem they are 
_ designed to illustrate. Mr. Gill must not be Pandarus to his own accomplished art. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


*Troilus and Criseyde. By Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited by Arundell del Ré. With 
wood engravings by Eric Gill. 4to. (74 by 12} inches). 225 copies, including 6 on 
vellum. The Golden Cockerel Press. 
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CHRONICLES 


THE FINE ARTS 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: BICENTENARY MEM- 
“JORIAL EXHIBITION. Ipswich Museum. (October-November), 


NORWICH SCHOOL PICTURES. Norwich Castle Museum. 
(October-November). 


N commemoration of the bicentenary of the birth of Thomas Gainsborough. at 
Sudbury in Suffolk in 1727, the Suffolk County Authorities arranged under 
distinguished patronage a memorial exhibition of his work at the Ipswich Museum. 
To suggest that the exhibition should have been held in London or should at least 
visit London is a compliment rather than a criticism. Certainly all who are deeply 
interested in Gainsborough will have visited Ipswich and even those who cannot 
afford it will have managed to get there somehow; but there are some hundreds 
of thousands of other people who would have seen the exhibition if it had been held 
in London and ought to have seen it. The question of course can be argued indefin- 
itely and there is much to be said in favour of decentralisation. Perhaps the solution 
is an exhibition successively in both places. A great advantage of the local exhibition 
is that the visitor can see at first hand one of the sources of the artist’s inspiration. 

The introduction to the catalogue explained that the organiser of the exhibition 
decided, instead of following the orthodox way of collecting together as many famous 
paintings as possible, to attempt to reveal the origins and influences of Gainsborough’s 
paintings and to show him as a genius among fellow geniuses. The ideal exhibition 
would fulfil both functions and the orthodox method can scarcely be discarded alto- 
gether. There were in fact some memorable pictures in the exhibition, but emphasis 
was laid on those paintings which reveal particularly Gainsborough’s indebtedness 
to others. Perhaps the emphasis was a little excessive: for one left the exhibition 
wondering, if only faintly, whether Gainsborough may not have been just made up of 
influences and whether his apparent readiness to experiment in fresh styles does not 
argue a lack of real individuality. 

The general plan and arrangement of the exhibition were excellent. The first gallery 
led off with examples of the work of English artists preceding Gainsborough, such 
as Lely and Kneller, Hogarth and Wilson and of artists whom he particularly studied, 
such as Rubens and Van Dyck and Wynants. Then followed three groups of pictures 

_by Gainsborough, representing the three phases of his art which are denoted and were 
largely determined by the places at which he stayed—Ispwich, Bath and London. 
The catalogue provided an instructive commentary on each phase whichwas much more 
effective and useful than the ordinary inventory of the items depicted. The historical 
survey was completed by a small selection of paintings by Gainsborough’s successors. 
_ This was rather scrappy and was the least satisfactory part of the exhibition. Apart from 
a well known oil painting by Cotman and a striking portrait by Bonington (which had 
no particular relevance) the pictures were neither distinctive nor appropriate as throw- 
ing light on Gainsborough, who had neither a school nor imitators. 

The surprise of the exhibition consisted inthe early paintings by Gainsborough. 
They appear to be strangely naif, but they were seemingly exercises in the current 
style. A portrait was shown by Gainsborough’s teacher, Hayman, of a Lady and 
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Gentleman in a Park, which closely resembles several of Gainsborough’s pictures, 
including one of himself with his young wife and child. The figures are cut out and 
pasted into a slightly sentimental landscape setting. This, of course, was a method 
followed by Gainsborough throughout his career, but with gusto and breadth of 
handling : here, on the other hand,everything is starched and hard and small. The 
value lies in the neat surface description, which, however, falls apart into separated 
details and is not held together in a single unity. Probably it was a sense of this lack 
of unity which induced in Gainsborough an admiration for Rubens and Van Dyck, 
and for French painters such as Watteau and Fragonard. And in his anxiety to achieve 
what Reynolds termed generalisation, Gainsborough often went to the other extreme 
in his landscapes, many of which have too great a sameness throughout. He secured 
musical rhythm and unity of effect at the expense of individual statement. These 
landscapes (including many of the drawings) are studio pieces, stage backgrounds 
devoid of that contact with nature which is the essence of all great landscape paint- 
ings. Earlier pictures such as the View of Dedham and the Wood Scene, Cornard 
of the National Gallery may lack a certain breadth owing to the laborious detail 
of the foliage, but breadth is not gained by mere simplification, nor is it incom- 
patible with detail. 

In Gainsborough’s portraits the same conflicting tendencies can be traced, but 
perhaps owing to the exigencies of portraiture, the tendency to stylisation is less in 
evidence and is usually confined to subordinate details of background and dress. 
Gainsborough generalised the opulent rhythms of Rubens’s landscapes into a vague 
music, but he learnt the secret of true breadth from a study of the portraits of Rubens 
and Van Dyck. In sentiment he came nearer to Van Dyck, but he was less of a fop 
and more stolid and serious in his outlook, although he introduced the lightness of 
touch and something of the artificial mannerisms of the eighteenth century. There 
seems a wide gap between the stilted, although decidedly ‘‘ sympathetic ”, portraits 
of the early Ipswich period and the free handling of masterpieces such as the por- 
traits of Mrs. Gainsborough, of Marguerite Gainsborough and of Mrs. Elliott. But 
between the two styles come the careful and painstaking portraits of the parish clerk 
of Bradford and of Mrs. Walker, the one belonging to the Bath, the other to the 
London period. The stolid English strain remained with him throughout, although 
he could, when he wished, adapt to his purposes the accomplished elegance and 
virtuosity of the French. 

At Norwich Castle a very interesting exhibition has been held of paintings and draw- 
ings by the minor members of the Norwich school, that is to say excluding Crome and 
Cotman. It showed, that although they drew a great part of their inspiration from 
these two masters, these minor artists cannot be dismissed as mere followers. Their 
paintings might be overshadowed in a large collection, but in a private house (the, 
place for which pictures are really intended and in which they are best appreciated), 
they will be cherished with pride and affection. And some of the pictures in this 
exhibition will no doubt find their way to our National Collection ; notably Near 
Surlington Ferry, by Joseph Stannard, The Removal of Old Yarmouth Bridge, by 
J. B. Crome, North Beach, by Henry Bright and Yarmouth Quay, by George 
Vincent. Remarkable alike for the soundness of their technique and the warm human 
quality of their imagination, these pictures by provincial artists are far superior ot 
many which take up space at the Tate Gallery and they challenge comparison with 
the minor paintings of the Dutch school and of the Barbizon school. This i is an- 
other exhibition which should pay a visit to London. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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MUSIC 


THE NEW “GROVE” 


ALL no man happy till he is dead, and congratulate no editor till he writes 

“ Explicit.” Still, the musical press is teeming with critical praise and 

laudatory correction of Mr. H. C. Colles’s* labours, and we must not be 

out of the fashion. And with this toast we must couple the name of the 
firm of Macmillan. “ Grove ” has always been well printed, but this time there has 
been more to do. The abundant illustrations—largely chosen by the late W. Barclay 
Squire, who bequeathed one of them, his Handel portrait, to the National Gallery— 
are faultlessly reproduced, and the complicated letterpress is almost faultless. 

The editor possesses in an eminent degree a sense of proportion. There is no sub- 
ject which he does not know his way about sufficiently well to be sure of its “ size.” 
With certain natural reserves, due to the work being an inheritance from other men’s 
labours, it is rare to find an article too long or too short. ‘There are cases, but they are 
not common, where an article still appears that has outlived its use : thus, if the dis- 
tressingly elusive subject of Greek music was to find a place here, its criticism ought 
to have been brought up to date, and those imposing pages of notation (which the 
specialist has plenty of copies of, and which the layman never looks at for longer than 
to make sure that he will never understand them) should have disappeared, and in- 
deed ought never to have appeared here. Music whose tune is a matter of hypothesis, 
and whose time is not even a matter of conjecture, but of stark ignorance, is not worth 
all this space, which had much better have been filled with modern Greek folk and 
song a catalogue raisonné of the authorities on ancient Greek music. 

Another virtue with which this editor is blessed, is this, that if he doesn’t 
know the facts about person or thing, which is unlikely, he has the flair which tells 
him where to find them. Thus he is always able to jump into a breach with a perti- 
nent paragraph or column, and therewith to suggest a line of thought, often valuable, 
always worth considering ; a hundred or so of these have already appeared, also, a 
more extended article on Additional Accompaniments and—it is to be suspected, for 
it is unsigned—one on Elgar. 

Of the articles that have been kept from the second edition the chief is that by Grove 
on Beethoven, not only for reasons of sentiment, but for its intrinsic merits ; there is a 
breadth and generosity of view in it which has not been matched by any of the cen- 
tenary eloquence. A supplementary bibliography bridges the gap, to which, however, 
there are now, of course, a good many entries to be added. The article on Brahms is 
hardly adequate now, and the final sentence—‘ in him the illustrious_line of German 
composers of the first rank seems to have come to an end ”—might perhaps stand with 
the addition of “‘ for the moment.” For even if we exclude Strauss as not being in the 
first rank (which was intended by the writer), still Busoni is not negligible, unless we 
call him an Italian, and Schénberg cannot be ignored, though we may not under- 
stand him. 

There is a detailed life of Bach, entirely trustworthy and based on original research, 
temperate, even cold, in expression, and with hardly a word about his music except 
to establish dates—just what is wanted in a dictionary. Handel has also been re- 
written, tersely and conscientiously, with full references to the authorities and a 
certain modesty which declines to take a single step without their guidance. The 


* Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Third Edition, Edited by H. C. Colles. 
Volumes I and II. Macmillan. 30s. each. 
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account of Franck is clear and pointed, and is written with ample knowledge. There 
are a great number of new names of people whom we may roughly call twentieth- 
century composers and musicians, and among them many Spanish, hitherto quite un- 
known to us. A beginning has been made with Extra-European music—Japan and 
India, but not China; Mohammedan musie is promised, and there is a short 
account of Hebrew. Articles on Braille, Aesthetics, Extemporisation, and Invertible 
Counterpoint are new, and, more important than any, that on Harmony is rewritten. 

The layman always has difficulty in understanding what musicians mean by “ har- 
mony.” He thinks of it as the padded velvet on which the jewel rests, whereas to 
them itis the brocade which is woven out of the actual silver threads. To the earliest 
musical intelligence music is a tune thrown into relief by a simultaneous monotone, 
originally a drum-drone. When voices, as in the Greek Church, undertake this drone 
they demand variety, and the single drone breaks up, and develops eventually into , 
moving bass. As the incidence of the tune upon the bass varies, a sense of the intervala 
they make (in counterpoint) is cultivated. What the tune did with the bass it can, os 
course, do with another tune, and the sixteenth century shows us three or four tunes 
(including the bass) of equal value moving simultaneously. In the seventeenth, 
partly owing to the increased use of instruments, the bass assumed control of the 
other voices ; and Bach (b. 1685) had to solve the problem of leaving the bass in 
control (which meant that it seized and maintained certain strategic positions as 
against the other voices) and keeping it melodious (i.e. one of those voices). Through 
the eighteenth, the bass maintained its control, but of the “‘ other voices ”’ the hege- 
mony passed from the tenor to the treble (as we may see in old hymn books, which 
have the tenor part shifted to treble). Mozart and Haydn still state their bass in 
definite terms, but Beethoven and still more Chopin begin only to imply it. This 
‘* classical” period is ended by Brahms, and meanwhile his contemporary Wagner 
explores the harmonies which would arise if all the ‘‘ voices’ sang portamento, i.e. 
the chromatic harmonies. 

After this we are conscious of a great change—what is it ? It seems to be this. No 
longer is bass or tenor or treble pre-eminent, but the “‘ control ” passes from voice to 
voice at the impulse of the musical moment. The effect of this is that music is har- 
monized ‘“‘ downwards ” quite as much as “‘ upwards ” on the one hand, and on the 
other that there is no clue to lead us through the maze. Notation is unable to supply 
one; for the moment the composer is at work on a texture whose pattern, though 
it may be clear to him, is difficult to communicate to others. Hence the need of in- 
terpreters, and this age has seen some surprisingly good ones. Their chief problems 
are phrasing and chording. They have to determine, that is, the punctuation and the 
emphasis. Their musical instinct must tell them—nothing else can—where a phrase 
ends and another begins, or, since the phrases more often overlap, how to find the 
least common multiple of two or more phrases ; and, in the medley of notes which 
constitutes the modern chord, which of them is to be made salient and which sub- 
sidiary. There is hardly anything that differentiates players of Debussy, for instance, 
so much as this power of divination. 

Weare living for the moment in an art, whose old conventions are discarded and for 
which new conventions have not yet been found. They can only be found ; no one 


can set them up by an ukase. We shall have to go on wrestling with the problem till 


light dawns, till someone who sees further through the millstone than his neighbours 
tells us by his music what are the points that matter ; not till then shall we see how 
blind we have been all the time. In this country Delius and Vaughan Williams have 
done most of the thinking, but their paths lie different ways, and he would be a rash 
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man who should predict which path, if either, mankind will eventually follow ; we 
can only note that more have, at present, followed the latter. 

These thoughts were suggested by the articles on Harmony and Invertible Counter- 
point, chiefly by the former. The history of music, as apart from its external accidents, 
its inner growth, is seen to be a constant acceptance of new implications. A chord, as 
such, comes as a single arresting moment in the contrapuntal weft, but it stays as a 
distinct quality of sound, as different from other chords as a harp note from a flute 
note. Or it comes in a particular place in the scale, appropriate to some special form 
of diction, and it is transferred to other places and other parlances, carrying its 
“meaning” with it. Or its simple meaning is combined with other meanings not 
unlike it, not to be disentangled, so that we are by a single stroke lifted from prose 
into poetry. Composers tend to be attracted by one of these aspects to the exclusion 
of the others, and each carries things further in his particular sphere. 

But the question that still puzzles the layman is not why harmony when it exists 
should grow in a particular way, by outward expansion from a cell—which is, after 
all, not unlike a good many other things—but why people should ever have thought 
it necessary to combine tunes at all. Bluntly, why is a tune any the better because 
another runs concurrently with it and confuses it ? There is an answer, but whether 
it can be given in a paragraph is another matter ; however . . . The simplest imagin- 
able tune is when a note, P, is followed by a note, Q. If that tune has been conceived in 
the brain at all, it is impossible to sound P without some prophetic instinct for Q, 
or Q without some memory of P ; in fact P and Q must react upon each other, i.e. a 
little Q-ness must enter into P, a little P-ness into Q. When that tendency has been 
felt as between R, S and T, over the whole tune, but not yet carried into effect, we 
have the tune as actually sung and the variant which is understood with it. These two 
are sounded simultaneously in Siam and parts of India (and, indeed, much nearer 
home) ; they are like the commentary of St. Augustine written over the De Republica 
in the Vatican palimpsest. Sometimes, the thing goes no further, and it did not in 
those countries ; sometimes it occurs, not unnaturally, to the second singer that an 
independent tune might, with a little good will, go better with the original than would 
a mangled version of itself, and the first step in genuine counterpoint is taken. Thus 
counterpoint springs as inevitably from melody as harmony from counterpoint. The 
article goes on to show what springs from harmony. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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THE MOVIES 


EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE. Fox. Palace Theatre (Trade Show). 
UNDER ARCTIC SKIES. Patur. The Capitol. 

OUT OF THE MIST. Dera. The Capitol. 

AFGLASS OF WATER. Ura. Film Society (New Gallery Kinema). 

THE KING’S HIGHWAY. Sroiti. New Gallery Kinema (Trade Show). 
FORCE ET BEAUTE. Ura. Palais des Arts, Paris. 

SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. Co.vumpsia (F.B.O.).. The Astoria. 

THE MOVIETONE. New Gallery Kinema (Trade Show). 


R. REISENBERG’S story as published had a lot of faults as fiction, but it was 

a good potential movie. The writing did not matter and the sentiment was 
crude, but it had action, a sense of scene, and pyschology, all of which would have 
made it a good film. I thought so then and IJ think so now. But that film has not been 
made. In this “‘ colossal ” epic, Mr. Dwan, the director, has missed his opportunities 
with a thoroughness that alone deserves that epithet. All the speed and contrast of 
the novel are lost. “‘ Pug ”’ Malone, that quite attractive and fairly important figure, 
is reduced to a mere shadow, and the Jewish girl is terribly refined by Virginia Valli, 
For the part of John Breen, on whose development our interest depends, someone 
like Farrell was wanted : the part is played rather stupidly, with no inner sympathy, 
by George O’Brien. Also, and this is important, since it is where the cinema comes 
into its own, there was no realisation of New York. One should have been aware of 
New York all the time, as one was aware of Paris in Menilmontant. Except for some 
cleverly inserted shots of Lindbergh’s return, nothing was done. There should have 
been the equivalent of Manhattan, a rather dull abstract film of shots of New York. It 
was shown by the Film Society, but is not interesting enough to stand alone. 

The adventures so successfully recorded in Under Arctic Skies were a relief after 
this failure to cope with a story in itself cinematic. Captain Jack Robertson and 
Arthur Young went alone to Alaska, bringing back motion pictures of the break-up 
of the frozen Yukon, the midnight sun, the birth of ice-bergs and hunting (with bow 
and arrow) the Kodiak bear, the largest (as they say) carnivorous animal in existence. 
All this makes a thrilling and often a lovely film, from which the quotations from 
Mr. R. Service do little to detract. The crashing of the ice, ton after ton, and the 
heaving up from the river-bed of the great ice-bergs is tremendous. One gets the 
feeling of ice, and that is where whatever Mr. Dwan used for his Titanic wreck 
failed: it gave the feel of a block of wood or a cube of sugar. It is not a question of — 
being real but of being imaginative, and many of us are so used to seeing good fakes 
in which imagination takes the place of reality that it comes.as a surprise to find in 
Under Arctic Skies both occurring together. 

Many of the shots of animals (none of which seemed needlessly or unfairly killed — 
as in Chang) must have been the reward of extreme patience and pluck. There were a 
fine giant moose drinking, and some most engaging bears fishing. Some of the 
scenes on the river, shooting rapids in a home-made canoe, were pretty to look at but 
lost a good deal of their excitement by one’s knowledge that there must be another 
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way or this one was really safe, for the camera to be already there recording them. 
It will be pleasant when makers of this kind of film give up obtruding a false heartiness 
which goes ill with the starkness of the surroundings. We are all quite ready to believe 
in the determination of these men and if the film doesn’t show it, our opinion is not 
likely to be enhanced by seeing them insisting on the coldness of the water in which 
they swim. It is a purely Freudian indulgence. 

Despite similarity of title, the German Out of the Mist is not a nature-film, though 
Nature with her winds and torrents and butterflies of spring sweeps through the 
picture. Directed by Fritz Wendhausen, it is one of the best of the many Mady 
Christians is now appearing in. The story is a little trite perhaps and treated with a 
solemnity it does not entirely deserve, but the spirit round that story is beautiful and 
the film is a work of loveliness. It is set in a German mountain village, and the life of 
that village is beautifully expressed. As if one were remembering something one had 
participated in,a number of heightened details come together and leap out from the 
screen (which is the mind’s eye) so that one says, “Yes, I see now—that is what was 
important, though I did not know it at the time.”’ This is, in fact, creation. 

There are some fine interiors, photographed with German richness, the village 
types are exhilarating in their rightness and above all there is the delicacy of the 
acting of Werner Futterer and Mady Christians. Werner Futterer, who had 
a small part as a wounded workman in Metropolis is a young man of grace and per- 
sonality, and Mady Christians (whom I had seen only in comedies) shows that she 
has emotional depth and can act. She took the part of Queene Anne in A Glass of 
Water, shown by the Film Society in November. This was acted by the same cast 
as did Cinderella. Lucie Héflich who was then the stepmother was extremely good as 
the Duchess of Marlborough and there were a trio of most appealing hags-in-waiting 
of whom I should have liked to have seen more. ‘The decorations, again by Rudolph 
Bamberger, combined charm and sumptuousness, and made many scenes of fine quality, 
especially some exteriors taken through fountains. There was a delicate feeling for 
stuffs which resulted in many agreeable groups and pictures. But the photography 
might have been better. Some of the night-scenes got out of control, and the faces 
were at times unpleasantly dark. Mady Christians suffered somewhat from this, 
but was a delightful queen. The most spontaneous of actresses, she has restraint and 
economy of gesture so that a shrug, a very slight shrug, is rich in nuances and her 
mouth is more eloquent than any words it might frame. 

The scenes at Bath in The King’s Highway were a sad contrast to the German court 
of Queen Anne, and why, oh why, get Mr. Matheson Lang to be a galloping gay 
gallant at his age ? 

Perhaps The Farmer’s Wife will show the English countryside better than The 
King’s Highway, which showed it very badly, as it did everything else. 

The Ufa film, known by various names implying health and beauty, is banned 
here by authorities who seem to consider the health animal and the beauty lascivious. 
It shows the human body in its original impurity! Truly Adam and Eve should 
have been created clothed. A physical culture film, it contrasts the Greek ideal, with 
the modern type, of body, and shows how exercise can lead to the strength which is 
beauty. It is over-long and technically old-fashioned, but it has a lyrical quality 
which makes banning an insult. 

But nobody can ban Sally in Our Alley, which I mention only because it is so 
amazing that such stuff should still be made. It is a picture that brings out the 
Sweetness behind Squalor, doing it by means of much distorted romance and more 
worse fun. 

2D 
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With these productions in mind I faced the Movietone with misgiving. If we 
cannot use the films alone yet, what shall we do when speech is added to them ? 
Would it not be better to make sure that the Sallys and Kings of the Highway can- 
not be repeated rather than invent new ways of recording them? It would. But 
whoever heard of a child content to play with one toy at a time ? 

The Movietone is good. Let me say that. It is better with speech than with 
music, which is very loud-speakerish. But at first it was extremely hard to relate 
sight with sound. They seemed quite apart. I thought it odd that the man in the film 
was doing the same thing. After a time this lessened. I got tired of Lord Birken- 
head addressing his boots in his garden, on the subject of Anglo-American relations ; 
but Lindbergh addressing Americans on Yurropean-American relations, with England 
left out, was good. The programme showed a nice sense of balance. 

Then came Raquel Meller. It was a mistake to put her in a realistic setting ; 
Gertrude Lawrence came over much better against curtains. It was wrong to make 
the Meller up as they did, and give her cigarettes to light inan Apache way. Voice and 
vision didn’t correlate in her first song. In her second, a piece of cinema made me 
forget the Movietone. She was singing about suicide, crouched in a corner. Then, 
slowly, a religious procession came by : finding emotional outlet, she dropped on her 
knees before the cross. The knife fell. Now, the eye had been caught by the glint of 
the knife. The procession came by and the cross, not seen but flinging its shadow, 
grew and grew. The shadow replaced the little bright knife. This was visual counter- 
part to the emotional peace that overcame material gain. 

With Nina Tarasova, I returned to the Movietone again. She was terrific: the 
Movietone justified itself for vaudeville turns, for turns in films. Incidentally, 
Mme. Tarosova is a great film artist. So is Miss Gertrude Lawrence, who came last of 
all, singing one of her best songs, I Don’t Know. I was grateful to the Movietone for 
allowing me to hear her in better songs than the stage at present gives her. She came 
over, against bare curtains, marvellously, with few of those absurd inflections lost, 
and none of the telling glances dimmed. But these are turns, and how few Gertrude 
Lawrences and Tarasovas there are! I am against talking as I am against coloured films: 
they do not leave imagination enough space ; but they have got to come, as the cinema 
came, and I do not know if I might not have been against that in its first crude attempts. 
The Movietone is a dangerous thing. I do not see, yet, how it will help art. It seems to 
me to tie down rather than to unloosen, to be too precise. For that reason, it is good, 
(and let us have it) for news-reels, singers and speeches. But if it is to be incorporated 
in cinema art, it needs a great deal more care than the film-men have shown they 
possess. And mightn’t we, one day, develop our minds before our mechanics ? 


ROBERT HERRING | 
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CURSORY RHYMES. By Humperr Wotre. With Illustrations by ALBERT 
_RUTHERSTON. Benn. 6s. i 


LESS EMINENT VICTORIANS. By R. D. Peter Davies. 6s. 


CAPITAL LEVITIES. By T. Micuaet Pope. Illustrated by Bonun LyNcu 
and LapisLas, with a Preface by Hitarre BeLtoc. Hurst and Blackett. 3s. 6d. 


R. HUMBERT WOLFE is doing things too quickly. In his first books 
there were some beautiful lyrics and meditative poems ; and these were well 
- considered before publication. But the later books have been altogether too ‘‘cursory.”’ 
Mr. Wolfe is a very clever and sensitive man and he can do nothing stupid. But his 
Lampoons had the air of impromptus which might have been much better had he 
taken more trouble with them ; his News of the Devil was a satire which was only too 
obvious because it was too rapidly conceived and done ; and his Requiem, containing 
the germ of a fine idea (magnificently and tersely expressed in Herbert Trench’s 
Requiem of Archangels) was really, for all its flashes of music and sincerity, a sublime 
fake. Cursory Rhymes is a disarming title ; but one is sorry that one has to be dis- 
armed. For, once more, the feeling is irresistible that Mr. Wolfe could have done 
much better if he had not taken things so confoundedly casually—infecting, apparent- 
ly, his illustrator, Mr. Albert Rutherston, whose genius is less apparent in his pictures 
to this book than it has ever been. . 
For whom is this book intended ? Ostensibly it is addressed to children, and two 

lines at least will make a hearty appeal to them: 

If someone tries to make you learn it 

Just take the beastly thing and burn it. 


Mr. Wolfe does make a gallant attempt to recover the mood of infancy and escape 
from the petrifaction of age. But is it the child or the adult who is being addressed 
in stanzas like this ? :— 
I warn you, therefore 
if you look 
For adulation 
in this book 


or for an attitude 
of dim 

belief that you are 
seraphim, 

or for a poet who is 
handing 

out sweet, indulgent 
understanding 


You will not find it. 
All you'll find 

is some thing I have had 
in mind. 

since I was six. And 
if it’s rotten, 

it only shows that I’ve 
forgotten. 
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This is followed by poems against doctors, by a poem about Charles Lamb, and by 
a series entitled “‘ Praise of Famous Men ”’ in which Defoe, Swift, Stevenson, Mr. 
de la Mare and others are celebrated in verses which Mr. Wolfe might have written, 
and possibly did write, in his sleep. The book is well padded out with white paper 
and the lines are unnecessarily split up. 

“ R.D.” is the genius who produced the Lyttel Booke of Nonsense and its successor ; 
volumes in which mediaeval woodcuts were fitted with limericks, the arguments of 
which had a devasting aptness but were far from the minds of the original artists. 
He has now repeated the trick with what are generically called “ The Woodcut 
Illustrations of the Sixties.”” He has taken a charming series of pictures of whiskered 
gentlemen and crinolined ladies out of The Leisure Hour, The Quiver and such. A 
few are comically bad, ‘‘ but for the most part it is their very excellence as artistic 
and dramatic illustration that tempts one to exploit their Victorian habit and gesture 
for less serious purposes than those for which they were designed.” No review can 
give an idea of the ludicrous result, since the pictures cannot be reproduced with 
the text. One may quote such a verse as this : 

There was a young Lady of Smethwick 
Whose lover was growing aesthetic. 

She said to him, ‘“‘ Bill, 

You are looking quite ill, 
I think you should try an emetic.” 


But the full force of it cannot possibly be conveyed without the melancholy domestic 
picture to which it is appended. The force of incongruity could no further go. 
The book is only less amusing than its mediaeval predecessors: and any of them 
would make a perfectly safe present to a person with a knowledge of literature and a 
sense of humour. 

There is nothing wrong with Mr. Michael Pope’s book except its size. Mr. Belloc’s 
introduction is good, the illustrations are funny, and the verses are amongst the most 
amusing of their kind: but Mr. Pope is less fertile than a man of his dexterity and 
wit has any right to be. The calculated banalities of A Child’s Guide to London are 
excellent, and so are the ballades. Mr. Pope is extremely good with extracts from 
the newspapers. He finds somebody commending a blackbird for singing The Wear- 
ing of the Green in perfect tune, and writes a poem on this model : 

The chaffinch warbles in the leafy lane 

Sweet notes that purge my weary heart of pain. 

The tune, methinks, hath a familiar ring. 

“That bird, sir, always sings ‘ God save the King.’ ”’ 


But perhaps his best effort is inspired by this unique paragraph from a daily paper 
of 1916: 


An applicant named Ephraim Very Ott told a Kent Tribunal that he was employed in 
the frozen meat trade. 


The opening is obvious ; and Mr. Pope chronicles admirably the feats of Truman 
Hanbury Beer, the prohibitionist, and Ajax Nelson Slaughter the anti-militarist. 
It is a jolly little book. 

J.C.S. 
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RED SKY AT MORNING. By Marcarer Kennepy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
THE UGLY DUCHESS. By Lion Feucutwancer. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
PATROL. By Puitiep MacDonatp. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

MR. WESTON’S GOOD WINE. By T. F. Powys, Chatto & Windus. 15s. 
IT NEVER RAINS. By J. Murray AtLison. Hurst & Blackett. 7s. 6d. 


T is not so long ago since I found myself almost alone in not caring very greatly 

for Miss Kennedy’s last book, and now again I find myself in not very numerous 
company in thinking that Red Sky at Morning marks a considerable advance on the 
over-praised Constant Nymph. That, throughout almost its whole length, gave me a 
feeling of strain and falsity. Not insincerity—Miss Kennedy was sincere enough, 
but her original premises were false. Her characters, with only one or two exceptions, 
were imagined in terms of unreality and the more faithfully she developed them the 
falser they became and the less acceptable became the actions and achievements with 
which she credited them. 

In her new book, she has, so to speak, started fair, with credible persons. Her 

executive ability also, great as it was already, has increased. She is a conspicuously 
competent novelist : I know of no one with whom she can be compared in this respect 
save Mr. Arnold Bennett. She is even terribly competent, for there is a distinct danger 
that the mere technique of story-telling may divert her mind from consideration of 
the sort of story she wants to tell. She knows so well how unostentatiously to single 
out one trivial detail and, without seeming to emphasise it, to plant it in the reader’s 
mind against the moment when it will become anything but trivial. It is an enviable 
gift and one which it is delightful to watch at work, but Miss Kennedy should beware 
of delighting too much in the use of it. She might, if she surrenders herself too much 
to this one talent, become one of the novelists whose stories are merely highly in- 
genious clockwork toys—mechanisms which go through complicated and charming 
evolutions on the nursery floor but which express nothing in particular. 
As it is, the major fault of this book is in the larger curve of its design. One would 
not willingly be without the picture of the community at Monk’s Hall, where William 
Crowne, at the instigation of his cousin, Trevor Frobisher, gathered a collection of 
needy artists and their wives and mistresses and children. ‘This episode is full of 
extraordinarily amusing things, as, for example, the little scene in which Mrs. Hack- 
butt has to explain that Marmaduke is the typewriter and then “ for the first time in 
her life it occurred to her to wonder if it was really so very amusing to call a type- 
writer Marmaduke.’ But this touch exemplifies the agreeably dry and satiric character 
of a whole section of the book which does obtrude itself just when the crisis, in a 
different key, is working up to a head. 

There are two things in Miss Kennedy’s work which are of the highest promise. 
One is her genius for unemphatic but convincing character drawing. Trevor, a rather 
unsympathetic person, portrayed not without sympathy, is alive and real when we 
first see him as a boy but never ceases for one moment to develop and to reveal him- 
self to us until the last chapter, when William murders him. Sally, a slighter, but not 
a less perfect sketch, the insignificant, malicious mistress of Nigel Cuffe, is gradually 
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disclosed to the reader in the same way. And William himself is that rarest thing in a 
book, a man of whom it is possible to believe that he writes good poetry. Not so Miss 
Kennedy’s composer in The Constant Nymph ! 

The second thing which makes this novel something of a red sky at night is the 
scene, so delicate and subtle and tenderly alive, in which William is prepared for the 
final tragedy by learning that his sister, Emily, is with child by her almost accidental 
husband. In her insight and discretion here Miss Kennedy approaches greatness. 
She may achieve it, I think, if she can make her gifts for satire and for construction 
her servants, not her masters. 

Herr Feuchtwanger is another author whose present book must inevitably be com- 
pared with his last. He has shifted his ground. It is Germany still, and the courts of 
Germany, but the end of the Middle Ages, not the eighteenth century. Margarete, 
Duchess of Tyrol, was a great heiress and of immense importance in the matrimonial 
schemes which engaged the Wittelsbachers, the Luxemburgers and the Habsburgers, 
but she was also an exceedingly ugly woman. (It is said that from a portrait of her 
Tenniel drew his conception of the Queen in Alice in Wonderland—but she was 
uglier than that.) Her subjects, and even her close associates and her husbands, called 
her Maultasch in allusion to her huge and ape-like mouth. Denied a woman’s ordinary 
interests in life, she tried to devote herself to politics and her people. But even here 
her ugliness pursued her. What she did ill was counted doubly against her and what 
she did well was reckoned to the credit of others. Of her three children, two were 
killed by the plague. The survivor, the son, went his own way regardless of her and 
at last was brutally murdered by one of her followers. She betook herself to vice and 
found it bitter. In the end, her fortunes were such that she thought it best to turn her 
land over to the Dukes of Austria and to go into apathetic retirement. 

I cannot but think that, judged by his own standard, Herr Feuchtwanger has failed 
in this book. Few Stiss may or may not have been an accurate picture of the period. 
It was certainly a picture, full, varied, highly coloured. The Ugly Duchess but rarely 
deserves any of these epithets. Much of it is but history rather casually told, and only 
occasionally does the detail catch the eye. The method is the same, one short scene 
after another in endless succession, but few of these scenes have vividness enough to 
stand out by themselves. The author does indeed give a little real life to those endless _ 
dynastic intrigues of the princes of the Holy Roman Empire which seem so tedious 
when we read of them in the histories. But this is poor compensation for the lack of 
a single figure as fantastic and vigorous as that of Siiss himself. One may surmise - 
that the peculiar method of the earlier book is not one that Herr Feuchtwanger can 
be sure of using to advantage on all occasions. 

Books about the war are, if my observation is correct, undergoing a second season _ 
of unpopularity comparable to that which descended on them a couple of years after 
the war was over, and this may account for the fact that Mr. MacDonald’s remarkable 
novel seems to have received rather less attention that it deserves. If I am right in 
holding this belief, then Patrol makes a good text for arguing that the public’s turn- 
ing from war-books is unfortunate. Those now appearing are likely to be, and very 
frequently are, better than those which were written six or seven years ago. They 
have been longer considered, are better ordered, are less the outpouring of crude and 


recent experiences. Mr. MacDonald’s book is not the conventional rendering of the 


daily texture of modern warfare. It is a story of a cavalry patrol in Mesopotamia, 
sent out under a subaltern, whom his men call ‘‘ Muriel ”’ and who has not the sense 
to tell his sergeant what his orders are. When the tale begins, ‘‘ Muriel ” has just been 
killed by an invisible Arab sniper and the patrol is lost, not knowing where it is nor 
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where it should make for. During their first night in the desert a party of Arabs 
manages to make off with all their horses. The rest of the narrative describes their 
beleaguerment in an oasis by unseen besiegers, while, one by one, and in different 
ways, they all die. 

It is an unexpected and rather horrible book. Someone has observed that there is 
one dramatic situation which, handled with even only reasonable competency, can 
never fail—the situation of a small isolated party awaiting attack from more powerful 
forces. Here the setting is original and Mr. MacDonald is a good deal more than only 
reasonably competent. He writes with force and management. His eleven men, 
even the man who is dead as the story begins, are all sharply and convincingly 
characterised and the individual response of each to the menace outside the oasis is 
vividly shown. And there are scenes, the fight between Abelson and Cook, the discov- 
ery of the bodies of Cook and MacKay, which have much more power than anything 
previously done by Mr. MacDonald would have led one to suspect. But it will be 
right to expect a good deal from him in future. 

I will be hanged if I know quite what to make of Mr. T. F. Powys : I do know that 
his publishers’ comparison of his latest novel with Jude the Obscure is much more 
amusing than anything that so far he has succeeded in writing himself. Mansfield 
Park or The Swiss Family Robinson would be no less apt. 'The connection is presum- 
ably in the fact that both treat of the darker side of English rural life. But Mr. Hardy 
is a realist and, whatever Mr. Powys may be, he is not that. I have had some oppor- 
tunity of observing the darker side of English rural life myself, and I think I can 
discern what was the raw material on which Mr. Powys has worked. He has worked 
on it a good deal, so that now it no more resembles real life than my shoe resembles a 
living calf. His book is a sort of fairy-story, told to himself by a little boy of corrupted 
imagination. It has indeed a rather sinister charm. Mr. Powys has thought himself 
into a condition of childishness which is not altogether unengaging. But occasionally 
the adult Mr. Powys intrudes and, alas! the adult Mr. Powys is a commonplace 
person who flat-footedly applies human standards of morality to the charnel-elves of 
the childish Mr. Powys’s creation. ‘There is an element of allegory in the story but 
who was Mr. Weston and what his good wine was to the end eluded me. I think now, 
as I did twenty-five years ago, that allegorical meanings spoil fairy-stories. 

Various reasons, including part of a dedication, prevent me from saying as much as 
I should wish to do about Mr. Allison’s collection of stories. I can say this at least, 
that by choice and chief gift he is a hoaxer and that he succeeds best when he makes the 
reader whole-heartedly laugh at himself for having been hoaxed. He has, in particular, 
brought to a high degree of perfection the representation of the man who tells point- 
less stories with every circumstance of solemnity and drama. This is no easy feat, 
and I recommend ‘“ Mr. Franklyn’s Adventure” and “ An Evening with? Mr. 
Williams ” as little masterpieces of their kind. oe. 

EDWARD SHANKS 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL. By E. M. Forster. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


SCHEHEREZADE, OR THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. By 
JouHN CarruTHers. (To-day and To-morrow series). Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST: AN ESSAY ON LITERATURE. By Josepu 
Gorpon Macteop. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 


THE PROSPECTS OF LITERATURE. By LoGan PearsaLt SMITH. (Hogarth 
Essays. Second Series). Hogarth Press. 1s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE STOICISM OF SENECA. An Address read before 
the Shakespeare Association, 18th March, 1927, by T.S. Etiot. Milford. 2s. 


R. FORSTER has written a wholly admirable book on the novel. It is im- 

possible to imagine anything more informal and unpretentious. One wonders 
even whether the Cambridge undergraduates to whom the lectures that form the book 
were originally delivered did not feel offended at being addressed in a manner that 
obviously does not presume any excessive knowledge in them. But for all the chatty 
and familiar appearance of his book, Mr. Forster’s thought is always subtle and clear 
and he is always concerned with the very root of the matter. His observations on 
individual writers are invariably to the point, his judgment sane and just, and his 
examples and quotations chosen with admirable felicity. Nothing can be more amus- 
ing and more suggestive than his parallel quotations from Richardson and Henry 
James, Dickens and Mr. Wells, and Sterne and Mrs. Woolf,—made to justify his 
treatment of all novelists from Defoe to the present day as each other’s and our con- 
temporaries. 

Mr. Forster is fundamentally a moralist, and his approach to the novel is essentially 
ethical. The value of the novel lies neither in the story, nor in the construction, but in 
the people created by the novelist, with the “‘ sense of kind ” implied in this creation 
of new human values. To the story Mr. Forster is definitely hostile, and would 
evidently like to do quite without it. (He has kind words for Miss Gertrude Stein for 
trying to free fiction from the tyranny of time, though he recognizes the hopelessness 
of the attempt.) “‘ Neanderthal man,” he believes, ‘‘ listened to stories if one may judge 
by the shape of his skull,” and he calls the story “ the lowest literary organism.” 
The plot is a higher form which replaces the “‘ what next ?” of the mere story by a 


more intelligent “‘ why ?”” But his enthusiasm goes to those of the novelists who are — 


able to create.‘‘ people,” and the two chapters on the subject are the most vivid in the 
book. For Moll Flanders with her inimitable and convincing humanity he has a par- 


ticularly unlimited affection. There is a chapter on “‘ Prophecy ” where he speaks of 


the novelists through whose work there runs a more or less inarticulate “‘ song ” of 
superhuman apprehension and analyses with sympathetic touch the great “ pro- 
phetic ”’ novels of the century—Moby Dick, Wuthering Heights and The Brothers 
Karamazov. ‘There is also a chapter on “‘ Pattern and Rhythm,” which once more 
brings out this human and anti-formal bias ; in an analysis of The Ambassadors 
(one of the most brilliant passages in the book) he shows how much of human signifi- 
cance can be sacrificed to “‘ pattern ”’ and how little worth the sacrifice is. 

But the pattern and rhythm discussed by Mr. Forster are only the pattern and 
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rhythm of plot and story, and there is an aspect of the novel he leaves entirely out of 
account. He has nothing to say of the words it is made of, and that leaves one under 
the impression that in discussing such writers as Sterne, Joyce and Virginia Woolf 
he has failed to notice the most important thing in them. 

Mr. Carruthers takes the opposite view to Mr. Forster’s. He recognizes the 
enormous advance of the modern novel in psychological subtlety but maintains that 
this has been made at the expense of form. Mr. Carruthers is a subtle and intelligent 
critic and his remarks on individual novelists are often just and true. What he says of 
Dostoyevsky for instance, and on the English public’s failure to realize what his 
greatness lay in, is remarkably to the point : 

“The greatness of Dostoyevsky as a novelist—his astounding insight into human 
motive, his strong sense of drama, his mastery in dialogue, his power of integrating 
diverse and often contradictory revelations of character into concrete figures .. . 
was for the most part overlooked. He was taken first and foremost as a great thinker. 
His ideas were discussed, wrangled over and fervently preached by disciples. And in 
so far as his practice in the craft of fiction was considered at all it was hastily assumed 
that he had dealt yet another blow . . . at form or plot.” 

The revival of plot, preferably but not necessarily without loss of psychological 
subtlety, is what Mr. Carruthers advocates for the English novel. In his advocacy 
of such a return to plot he bases himself on what he regards as the scientific philosophy 
of to-day, the philosophy to which General Smuts has given the convenient name of 
Holism, and of which the best known exponent is Professor Whitehead. This 
philosophy regards the whole as a system of organisms, and finds everywhere in the 
world—“‘ form, shape, pattern, organic purpose . . .”—all that which “‘the novel of 
to-day so manifestly lacks,’ because it has its roots in an obsolete philosophy, the 
scientific materialism of the nineteenth century, which denied purpose in nature. 

Much might be said about the general cogency of a scientific philosophy for men 
who are not themselves scientists. For such people a scientific philosophy, based as it 
is not on original thinking and observation, but on the thinking and discoveries of 
others taken on word, is in no way different from or more scientific than any other belief 
accepted on authority. This, however, is no drawback from the practical point of view, 
and there can be no doubt that “‘ Holism ” has all the appearance of an aesthetically 
useful philosophy. But plot is not the sort of form it is likely to produce. In fact it is 
precisely in the contemporary novelists whom Mr. Carruthers most criticizes for lack 
of form and excess of subtlety that this organic form is most apparent. Surely it is 
its pattern and not the psychological subtlety that forms the unique charm of Mrs. 
Dalloway. This pattern, it is true, is non-representational, it is “invented” by the . 
author, and not taken from the nature of things, but because architecture or music do 
not “‘ imitate nature ”’ it does not follow that they lack form. Mr. Joyce is a still more 
striking instance of Mr. Carruthers’ failure to recognize form in modern fiction. 
Surely Bloom is a Gestalt as organic and solid as any that can be found in Nature or in 
the creation of Cézanne. And if the Gestalt is built up of infinitesimal touches it only 
proves how great is the formative power of its maker. It requires a greater expenditure 
of creative force to build up a universe out of ions than out of ready-made solar 
systems. 

Still there is truth in Mr. Carruthers’ contention for plot. But it is not form that is 
absent from the modern novel, and it is not Holism or Professor Whitehead that is 
likely to help it. What the modern novel is losing (or has lost) is the dramatic sense— 
which is the sense of free will and of moral responsibility. This, I believe, is directly 
due to increased subtlety and the habit of introspection. The destroyers of the 
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dramatic sense in English literature were Henry James and Conrad ; Conrad especi- 
ally is an interesting object of study from this point of view, for in his novels we are as 
it were present at the actual agony of action in the grip of introspection. 

Mr. Macleod is obviously a very young man, and his book is full of the wonder 
and pride of the very first stages of a ‘‘ life among masterpieces.” It is written in a 
muddled and exceedingly pretentious style ; one of his favourite tricks is using ab- 
stract adjectives with the indefinite article (“a sublime”) ; another, more external 
and harmless, is to spell the possessive form without an apostrophe (‘‘ Dickenses 
novels ’’). He invents new and abstruse terms for everything he writes of, and is 
altogether exceedingly irritating. His remarks and criticisms are for the most part 
empty and pointless and nothing can be more vapid than his analysis, for instance of 
Wuthering Heights and his disquisitions on the Brothers Karamazov (it is curious, 
by the way, to what an extent Mr. Macleod treads the same ground as Mr. Forster, 
a comparison not to the profit of the former). Still, I believe, we should not despair 
of Mr. Macleod as a future critic. The pride, pretentiousness and muddle-héadedness 
of youth passes with years and we have all more or less passed by Mr. Macleod’s 
stage. ‘There is reason to believe that Mr. Macleod has in him the groundwork of 
literary understanding, and if he devotes a few more years to clarifying his mind and 
chastening his style, he may turn out to be able to say something of interest on the 
nature and mutual relations of what he calls “‘ forms ” and “‘ Form,” though he has 
failed to make apparent, as yet, what he means by these words. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith’s ‘“‘Hogarth essay” is brilliant, suggestive and rich in thought, like 
everything he has written. Whether we are to endorse his conclusions on the prospects 
and remedies of contemporary literature is another matter. I think he exaggerates the 
encouragement that is being given to contemporary writers by publishers and public 
and the danger of their succumbing to the lure of well-paid journalism. After all Mr. 
Michael Arlen and even Mr. Aldous Huxley (whom Mr. Macleod with attractive 
but injudicious enthusiasm regards as ‘‘ a powerful brake on decadence ”’) are not the 
sum total of contemporary English Literature,and neither Mr. Joyce nor Mr. Eliot (to 
name but two more prominent figures) can be accused of being too hurried or too 
prolific in his work. 

Mr. Eliot’s address to the Shakespeare Association is certainly one of his best and 
most satisfactory critical essays. It is free from that impression of leaving the principal 
things unsaid that makes Mr. Eliot’s critiques sometimes so strangely tantalizing. 
The central ideas of Mr. Eliot’s aesthetics are restated here in connection with the 
problem of Senecan influence on the Elizabethans. But Mr. Eliot’s manner is so 
packed and concise that it is impossible to give an account of it in fewer words than 
the actual essay. I will only quote his acute remarks on his reasons in not believing in 
““ Mr. Strachey’s Shakespeare, and Mr. Murry’s, and Mr. Lewis’s,” which is “ the © 
remarkable resemblance they bear to Mr. Strachey, and Mr. Murry and Mr. Lewis 


respectively.” Mr. Eliot himself can be pre-eminently trusted with not trying to - ; 


create a Shakespeare according to his own image, and it is this detached objectivity 
that gives him a unique place among contemporary critics. 


D. S. MIRSKY 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


LIFE, JOURNALISM AND POLITICS. By J. A. Spenper. Cassell. Two 
volumes. 42s. 


THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PARSON. By James WooprorpeE. Edited by 
JoHN BeresForD. Volume III. 1788-1792. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


THE LETTERS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, FERSEN AND BARNAVE. 
By O. G. DE HemensTaM. Lane. 125. 6d. ) 


FTER a Sahara of memoirs by inarticulate people, Mr. Spender’s two hand- 

some volumes come as rare and refreshing fruit. They give the best survey of 
politics from the ’eighties to the Great War hitherto published, and one could not 
pay a higher compliment to their style than to say that no reader of the old West- 
minster Gazette will be disappointed. It was a fortunate day for the reading public, 
when Mr. Spender missed his First Class, and sought consolation in journalism. At first. 
he met with scant encouragement. One is sure that the good sense was there, but he 
could not write “‘ good sense in bombastic manner ’’—as demanded by a distinguished 
editor. Still his probationary period was short. As Editor of the Westminster he 
had no easy task, the Liberal party was inill plight. Its two most prominent mem- 
bers were not on speaking terms. Badly beaten at the polls it seemed hopelessly com- 
mitted to the unpopular cause of Home Rule, and Campbell-Bannerman whose great 
qualities were hardly realised was selected as a stop-gap. 

The Boer War accentuated the divisions. However it was the journalist’s oppor- 
tunity and no one was ever a more adroit controversialist. ‘he admirable cartoons of 
F. C. Gould were no small help. Never was there happier collaboration. There 
can be only two objects of controversy, either to convince or annoy your adversary. 
The latter is the more popular—but persuasion is more artful in every sense of the 
word. His method at times recalled the old K.C. who explained to his Junior : ‘‘ This 
is a case which must be opened with apparent candour.” There never was anyone 
like Mr. Spender for apparent candour. Cobden himself was not more persuasive. 
The more extreme your views, the greater should be the moderation of their ex- 
pression, was the secret of his success. And he founded his style on the best model : 
“ T have learnt more of the art of controversial writing from Newman than from any 
other writer,” whom no one surpasses in the softness of his approach to a hostile audi- 
ence, or the nature and finish of his attack when he has gained his footing; and as 
his pupil noted, ‘‘ No one is so deft in quoting an opponent,” or “ more deadly in 
reply with so little offence.” 

To many his reputation rests with the Westminster Gazette. It is a memorial of 
which any man might be proud. Like The Pall Mall Gazette (Captain Shandon’s, 
not Mr. Stead’s) it was a paper written “ by gentlemen for gentlemen.” It even 
appealed to Lord Northcliffe, and Mr. Spender reveals an unsuspected side of this 
queer personality. There seems no doubt he was capable of generous and even 
magnanimous acts, if they did not conflict with self-interest. That a paper should 
have the influence the Westminster had with a negligible circulation was a perpetual 
challenge to his methods. At one time of stress he offered to advance £100,000 un- 
conditionally, and could not see acceptance would have been fatal to its independence ; 
but his friendship did not prevent his attacking the editor in 1915 and suggesting he 
was under German influence. 
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Memories are short and few people remember that the Daily Mail was the trumpet 
of Free Trade when Mr. Chamberlain started his campaign. “‘ Stomach taxes ” was 
the trenchant answer of Lord Northcliffe’s journals. He even offered to place the 
whole of his newspapers and organization at Lord Rosebery’s disposal if he would 
conduct the attack, but his lordship would have none of it. 

Everyone will enjoy Mr. Spender’s personal portraits : “ In spite of his statesman- 
like facade,” Lord Oxford “ is entirely without pompousness or self-importance : ’ 

He did not despise the press but he despised the flatterers and wooers of the Press 
and the newspapers that ministered to them. 


** Northcliffe in his curious way had a real respect for Asquith, for that very reason, 
and, when he became Editor of the Times, thought bygones should be bygones, but 
by this time Northcliffe had come to represent everything in the Press that Asquith 
detested, and in spite of the efforts of various intermediaries he was adamant.” 

With Chamberlain instances are given of his curious lack of humour and in- 
tolerance of opposition. Discussing a distinguished Oxford Don, a Fellow of All 
Souls, ‘‘ he grew as black as thunder and positively cried out, “That man was once 
impertinent to me on a public occasion. That is a thing I never forget and never 
forgive.” It seems the poor man at an Eighty Club dinner had indulged in some mild 
chaff of ‘‘ Three acres and a cow.” 
F 'To Mr. Gladstone’s Memorial he refused to subscribe on the ground that he had 
committed the unpardonable political crime of breaking up his party, which comes 
oddly, as we are reminded, from one who wrecked two. What can be more conclusive 
than the sketch of Mr. Winston Churchill as ‘‘ endowed by nature with the most 
rhetorical mind that I have ever known in any public man ” ? With the real Spender 
touch, he adds: 

Other members have been as good or better rhetoricians with their tongues, but none 

of them thought and lived rhetoric as he did. 


Mr. McKenna was the perfect administrator with a way of being “ exasperatingly 
right” and had an irritating effect on Mr. Lloyd George, but if “ his cool judgment 
and political rectitude could have been added to Mr. Lloyd George’s “‘ impetuousness 
and eloquence,” the result would have been “ an incomparable statesman.” Not 
the least interesting part of this remarkable book is the revelation of what admirable 
work its author did behind the scenes of politics as a Friend in Council. 

Everyone will welcome the third volume of Parson Woodforde’s diary. It should 
be made a compulsory text-book for candidates for Ordination. If the methods of this 
spiritual and material shepherd had been studied through the ages, fewer sheep would 
have strayed. ‘Time does not dull the edge of his charity nor abate his generous’ 
entertainments, but the meals are beginning to tell. With 


Peas soup, a fine Swan roasted and sweet sauce with it—Giblets—Mutton 
steaks, Partridge Pie—Turkey roasted and 4 Snipes. Pudding, i etc. 


to be followed by supper which was not reached till ‘“‘ near 10.” ; while a mere 
family dinner is 


Beans and bacon, a blackbird pudding, a beefsteak pie cold, and a couple of roast 
chickens and pickled mushrooms and black and red currant pies. 


no wonder gout, cramp and pyorrhoea open their attack, but the undaunted host re- 
pairs himself with rhubarb and only once has to confess that he was reduced to 
*“ Duke Humphrey’s ”’ repast. 

As a doctor for man and beast he is full of resource. Cramp yields to 


a3 


a small 
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piece of the Roll Brimstone served up in a piece of very thin liver taken to bed with 
me.’’ A stye in the eye can always be cured by rubbing the eyelid with the tail of a 
black cat. Fortunately he has a cat of the right colour, but shrewdly notes “‘ that any 
other cat’s tail’ may have the same effect. Does his cow suffer from “ Tail shot,” a 
distressing malady which it appears loosens ruminating teeth, the remedy is simple : 


Open that part of the tail and put in an onion boiled and some salt and bind it up 
with some coarse Tape. 


His niece, Nancy, of whom a charming silhouette is given, begins to find life in the 
Parsonage a trifle dull. At times she is inclined to be saucy and introduces a Mr. 
Walker who is paying attention to her friend Betsy Davy. Nancy acts as gooseberry 
and imprudently stays with them in a hotel, when they should have been on a visit to 
an aunt. Parson Woodforde sees through the man at once, and he is exposed asa 
rascal before harm is done. One hopes before long to read that dear Nancy is hap- 
pily married. 

Brother John is hardly the man he was, but can still rally at an audit dinner and 
carouse with Jack Tars when needs be. The Rectory cellar is replenished in the same 
way, but there are awkward moments. A smuggler is caught and might possibly be 
indiscreet, but he remembers the agreeable audit dinners and holds his tongue like a 
gentleman. The times are changing too: rumours of the French revolution reach 
even Norfolk. The Bastille falls, Louis XVI and his Queen are in danger, and sym- 
_ pathetic disturbances begin in England, but Parson Woodforde does not lose heart. 
Chauvelin the French Envoy, in London, as Mr. Beresford tells us in one of his ad- 
mirable notes, writes with regret, ‘‘ England was not ripe for revolution,” and almost 
the last entry records : 

Revolution Clubs everywhere much suppressed and constitutional societies daily 
_ increasing all over the kingdom. Levelling Principles and Equality almost discarded. 


These letters of Marie Antoinette have a value quite out of proportion to their 
size. They make clear the position between Barnave, the leader of the Moderate re- 
volutionaries, and the Queen. After Varennes he saw in her the last hope of mon- 
archy. His sincere view was that the Extremists were a small noisy faction, and that 
the country was still loyal. Marie Antoinette’s letters shew a quickness of appre- 
- hension and a breadth of view wonderful in a woman and amazing in a queen. 

Louis XVI was more difficult, and he was handicapped by a loyalty to those who had 
helped him dangerous in a sovereign. The attitude of his emigrés and his brothers 
sealed his fate. The more France was threatened, the worse was the royal position. 

Fersen at great risk got back to France. His one idea was another flight. Marie 
Antoinette was ready, but the king refused. He had given his royal word not to attempt 
another escape, and refused to break faith. It is typical of the poor king, to leave 
a paper behind him, headed : 


‘Plan for a Committee of Ministers, arranged with M. M. Barnave and Lamette— 


which signed Barnave’s death warrant. Poor Barnave writes before his death to his 
sister: ‘‘ Gifted with a lively imagination, I have long believed in illusions,’””—not 
the least of which was the idea that chivalry has any place in revolution. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


THE CHARM OF BIRDS. By Viscount Grey or FaLtopon. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF THE WHITE ANT. By Maurice Maerertincx. Translated 
by ALFRED Sutro. Allen & Unwin. 6s. 


BIRDS OF ENGLAND. By E.M.Nicuotson. Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. 
HOW WILD BIRDS LIVE. By E.M.Nicuotson. Williams & Norgate. 33s, 6d. 
REALITIES OF BIRD LIFE. By Epmunp Setous Constable. 14s. 

TARKA THE OTTER. By HENRY WILLIAMSON. Putnams. 7s. 6d. 


HE ‘charm of birds ” isa many-faceted jewel ; and the hues of this jewel are, as 

might be expected, a reflex from its handling. As Viscount Grey presents them, 
they are softly iridescent, though shot now and again with intruding gleams of the 
author’s humour; in Mr. Nicholson’s hands they glow with a steady warmth, or 
flash lightnings of protest and invective; while, in the wide and often brilliant 
field of Mr. Selous’ observations, they scintillate with the restlessness of radium. 

The fact that natural history admits of distinctively subjective treatment suggests 
the reflection that natural history books, written by those whose intellectual activities 
in other directions have acquired world-wide significance, should not only attract the 
attention and curiosity of naturalists, but should also be welcomed as an acknow- 
ledgement, than which none could be more convincing to the public, of the worthiness 
of the naturalist’s calling. 

Viscount Grey’s The Charm of Birds, and M. Maeterlinck’s The Life of the 
White Ant are two interesting examples. In neither case has the bow been relaxed for 
the first time, but I do not think that the consequent revelation of the statesman as 
the devout nature lover, or that of the poet as the austere ecologist, has on any previous 
occasion been so complete. In both cases the alter ego holds the field until the con- 
cluding chapters, when the statesman’s philosophy to some extent reasserts itself, as 
does the imagination of the poet. 

Probably no ingredient of the “ charm ”’ of birds is more generally appreciated 
than their “‘ song ”—certainly none is more difficult to convey verbally. 

Without attempting any phonetic transcription of birds’ notes, Viscount Grey is sin- 
gularly happy in indicating the idiosyncrasies of timbre which distinguish different 
species. Sometimes he employs a single descriptive epithet, sometimes a whole 
sentence. Could anything, for example, suggest better the distinctive quality of a 
wren’s song than ‘‘ But when a wren is in good form he sings as it was said the young 
Queen Victoria danced at a court function in Paris, ‘ with decision and right through 
to the end,’”’ or be more apposite than the bewildering answer to a query about a 
certain indescribable twitter, ‘‘ that it was a noise like a nut” ? 

Since Viscount Grey’s field experience has been centred as much in Hampshire 
and Wiltshire as in Northumberland he has been able to provide in the first eight 
chapters of The Charm of Birds as good a guide as any that I know to the commoner 
bird-notes of all England. 

His remaining chapters do not appeal to me so much. I could dispense, for in- 
stance, with those that deal with the taming of wild birds, even though the stage for 
the trained performance, which is what such taming amounts to, be nothing more 
outré than the palm of the human hand ; and I think that his stressing of ‘‘ infinite 
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variety ’ as a dominant factor in evolution is unsatisfactory. Even allowing for the 
mysterious vagaries of egg-coloration the evolution of birds has been less affected 
by variation than that of any other order. They display no such differences of form, 
for example, as exist between an elephant and a duck-bill, or between a purple 
emperor and a flea. That they have a reptilian ancestry is reasonably certain, but 
their vocal powers, which, with very few exceptions, are repetitive rather than vari- 
able, would appear to be a relic of an amphibian rather than of a reptilian phase. The 
natter-jack’s spring chorus still challenges the yaflle of the green woodpecker, and 
is still mimicked so closely by that jovial bird as to leave one in doubt as to which 
note is which, though there can be no reasonable doubt as to which note is older. 

So too the evensong of the Riviera tree frogs is a babel of iteration comparable to 
that of a tree-full of starlings, and, to many ears, equally excruciating. 

M. Maeterlinck has chosen a very different subject to handle. There is some- 
thing so revoltingly soulless, from the human stand-point, in the economy of a 
termite community ; and yet so akin to the trend of modern industrialism under 
economic “ law” that his Life of the White Ant has not only fascinated, but appalled 
me. There are numerous species of termites, almost without exception tropical, and 
almost without exception existing under communal systems. The termitary, as the 
community is called, consists of three castes, workers, warriors, and reproducers. 
We have, so far, an arrangement analogous to that of social bees and wasps or ants ; 
but termites have passed beyond the “hive,” ‘“‘ nest,” or “‘ hill’ stages of communism. 
They have abjured light all but the Kings and Queens, i.e. the reproducer caste, 
are blind; they have almost abjured sex; and they have solved the problems of 
food and shelter by making a single substance, cellulose, serve for either or both, 
not only once but repeatedly. Mixed with a salivary excretion, which can be used if 
desirable to corrode glass, this cellulose forms with earth the concrete of their conical 
fortresses, whose outer walls have the solidity of rock, and whose numbers may 
render miles of country uninhabitable. Cellulose is in itself indigestible, but it is 
assimilated in the bodies of the ‘‘ worker ” termites, through the friendly offices of a 
protozoon not known to occur in the intestines of any other insect. Having per- 
formed its function this protozoon dies, and is itself digested. An alternative or 
additional aid to the digestion of cellulose would seem to be supplied by two species 
of mushrooms, which are invariably present in a termitary, and are of such value as to 
be transported as spawn when migration is unavoidable. 

Since only the workers can digest cellulose, it is obvious that they, as a caste, form 
the community’s stomach; and that the nutrition of their blind fellow citizens 
depends on what they void or regurgitate (both courtesies have been observed) 
in response to tappings, or other peremptory signals, in the darkness. 

And to what end has this city of dreadful night been evolved ? To what end is a 
solution of the food and shelter problem, which provides merely that thirty million 
entities (for that is the number of eggs laid annually by the Queen at the rate of one 
per second) shall live their allotted span in the darkness of a concrete sepulchre, and 
then die? 

M. Maeterlinck, after marshalling the known facts, whichare at least as numerous, 
and as well attested as those in any other ecologic investigation, arrives at an 
ingenious theory, which may be briefly summarized as considering the whole ter- 
mitary as an individual. To quote his own words : 


Another hypothesis might consider the hive, the ant-hill and the termitary as a 
single individual with its parts scattered abroad ; a single living creature that had not 
yet become, or ceased to be, combined or consolidated ; an entity whose different 
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organs, composed of thousands of cells, remain always subject to the same central 

law, although outside it and apparently independent. So in the same way is our body an 

association, an agglomeration, a colony of sixty million million cells : cells which cannot 

break away from their nest or kernel, and remain until the destruction of that nest or 

kernel sedentary or captive. 
And so in the same way, and by the same process of reasoning, we may, if we choose, 
regard our own trivial individualities as “working” or “warring” or “reproducing” 
cells in some infinitely great cosmic organism, which we may, if we choose, term God ; 
consoling ourselves, possibly, with the reflection that, so far as we know, the life or 
death of a single cell does not necessarily affect the existence of the entity of which it 
forms a temporary and infinitesimal, though not necessarily insignificant, part. 
Obviously the great majority of the sixty million million cells in our own bodies live, 
and after having performed their functions, die, in darkness. Some of them travel 
from one part of the body to another, others are stationary and located at compara- 
tively enormous distances apart ; but in no case, to quote Mons. Maeterlinck once 
more “‘ have we the remotest idea what it is in our body that issues the essential 
orders on which life depends.” 

To revert to the bird books on my list, which as usual out-number the rest, Mr. 
E. M. Nicholson has in a very short time established his reputation as a fearless 
iconoclast, and has no doubt in an equally short time realized that neither logic nor 
irony nor invective can disturb the ingrained prejudices of middle and advanced age. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the younger generation of ornithologists will support 
his unremitting efforts to save such an interesting subject as “‘bird protection” from 
its friends. How Birds Live is an admirable summary of Mr. Nicholson’s heresies. 
In this excellent small volume he has carried the suggestions adumbrated in Bards 
of England to their logical conclusion, which is that the final solution of all problems 
in bird economy, migration, territory, size of brood, survival, and so forth, is to be 
looked for in the geological, aerial, botanical and entomological factors which nor- 
mally and conjointly determine their food supply. 

If the food supply in any particular area is diminished and can no longer support 
the head of birds previously provided for ; or if, while the food supply remains con- 
stant, the head of birds is abnormally increased, the insufficiently fed species, or in- 
dividuals, must change either their diet or their habitat. If they do not do so, they at 
first become scarce, then rare, and then extinct in that area; whether it be an archi- 
pelago like the British Isles, or a ‘‘type locality.”” One can almost hear the collector’s 


sigh of relief. “‘Rarity” is of course the raison d’étre of his impulse to collect, whether _ 


his ultimate object be a financial one or merely the gratification of his own vanity. 


If “rarity” be a disease he may acquiesce in being regarded as a sympton of that 


disease, but he can no longer be reasonably regarded as the disease itself, nor, though 
he may administer the coup de grdce, as the cause of it. I agree with Mr. Nicholson 
that the prime cause of the decreasing numbers or complete disappearance of certain 
‘British list” birds ; of the increasing numbers of others ; and of the intrusion and 
establishment of new species is normally and naturally to be found in such requisitions 
of civilization as towns, railways, sanitary regulations, motor-traffic, reclamations 
and bungalow communities. The establishment of sanctuaries on the one hand 


and the survival of collectors and game-keepers on the other cannot do more than 
momentarily affect the evolution of man himself, as directly, or indirectly, the most 


formidable beast of prey in the world. A word of praise must be given to Mr. 
Fitch Daglish’s woodcuts in Birds of England, which are masterly in design, and, 
seeing that they embrace two recent intruders, two casuals, one back number, and 
four fixtures on the British list, eclectic in choice. 
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While the freshness of outlook of the younger generation of naturalists, of whom 
Mr. Nicholson and Professor Julian Huxley are typical examples, is to be sympathized 
with and encouraged, the fact that the latter should feel himself competent to write an 
‘¢ introduction ”’ to the work of Mr. Edmund Selous, has in it a certain element of 
topsey-turveydom, which is not lessened by his avowal, made handsomely enough, 
that Mr. Selous has anticipated some of his own work which he had hitherto thought 
to be original. It used to be said of the generation of naturalists who preceded Pro- 
fessor Julian Huxley that those who wrote didn’t know, and those who knew didn’t 
write. It would have perhaps beer nearer the truth to say that those who knew wrote 
for a select rather than for a popular audience, and that consequently much of their 
work remained, and for that matter still remains, in manuscript. Mr. Selous’ Realities 
of Bird Life is a good example (I know of none better) of the patience, the sincerity 
and the modesty of the old school. It is the kind of work which must largely be its 
own reward, seeing that it is a life’s work which will stand or fall by its real rather than 
by its financial value. Personally I think that it is one of the very few of the hundreds 
of bird books which have been published within the last twenty years which is des- 
tined not only to survive but to be continually referred to. 

Modern nature stories are a form of fiction beset with peculiar difficulties. So 
long as anthropomorphism was tolerated by the educated reader, the task of the 
literary animalier was the comparatively simple one of investing his animal characters 
with human emotions and means of communication, and confining himself to the 
more familiar species associated with sport. This tradition was shattered by a French- 
man, Louis Pergaud, whose Histoires des Bétes gained for him the Prix Goncourt for 
the greatest imaginative work of the year 1910. It was a book of powerful and in 
some sense terrible prose poems, whose main thesis was the difference between the 
immoral cruelties of mankind and the amoral cruelties of animals. In some ways Mr. 
Williamson’s Tarka the Otter reminds me of Pesgaud’s chef-d’-oeuvre, though it does 
not attain to the same artistic perfection. It is lit here and there by similar tours-de- 
force—one may instance the short description of the fall of the oak on its first page, 
and the longer ones of the great frost in the estuary, and of the hunt which is the 
inevitable last phase : and is marred here and there by similar inaccuracies, as in the 
life-history of the eel in the sixth chapter, where migration phenomena, which are 
sufficiently astounding in themselves are needlessly transported into the realm of 
miracle by the suggestion that female eels carry their fertilized ova across the Atlantic. 
The human element, which is sparingly introduced, again reminds one of Pergaud’s 
outlook, for (I except of course such episodes as that of the seal cavern when the 
author is presumably recounting his own experience) it is almost uniformly an obtuse 
and brutal element ; while a literary weakness, of which Pergaud is guiltless, is to be 
found in the excessive use of provincialisms, and sporting jargon, intelligible no doubt 
and grateful to a west countryman’s ear, but wearying by reason of their iteration, 
and irritant by reason of their obscurity to the general reader. Yet when all this has 
been said, and the conclusion has been reached that Mr. Williamson’s outlook on 
nature is as yet that of the local historian and photographer rather than that of the 
artist, it must be admitted that in his field knowledge and poetic insight he has ready 
to his hand the indispensable and rare equipment of the great nature writer, whose 
evolution into the artist is merely a matter of time—and tide. 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


HOME: A NEW ZEALANDER’S ADVENTURE. By Aran Mutcan. Long- 
mans. 77s, 6d. 


MORNINGS IN MEXICO. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
ALOYSIUS HORN. Edited by ErHEetrepa Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
THE LETTERS OF GERTRUDE BELL. In2zvols. Benn. 42s. the set. 


THE GOLDEN HIND SERIES: DRAKE, by E. F. Benson; JOHN SMITH 
by E. Keste CHATTERTON ; HUDSON, by LLEweLyn Powys. The Bodley Head 
12s. 6d. each. 


CORTES. By Henry D. Sepcwick. The Bodley Head. 16s. 


A NEW VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. By Witu1am Dampier. Limited 
Edition. ‘The Argonaut Press. 30s. 


THE BROADWAY TRAVELLLERS : JOHN MACDONALD, with an introduc- 
tion by JoHN BErEsrorD. Routledge. tos. 6d. 


THE NARRATIVE OF SAMUEL HANCOCK, 1845-1860. Harrap. tos. 6d. 


A YEAR AMONG THE PERSIANS. By E. G. BRowne. Cambridge Univers- 
ity Press. 25s. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE PIRATES. By Capt. CHARLES JOHNSON 
Vol. Il. Cayme Press. 3os. 


HIS has been rather a disappointing year as far as new books are concerned. 

It is not to be supposed that there was less travel and adventure going on in the 
world in 1927, than in 1926—or in 1926 than in 1925—but it is a fact that only one 
important new record of personal exploits has been published during the last twelve 
months. I refer, of course, to Col. Lawrence’s Revolt in the Desert ; but as that re- 
markable book has already been dealt with at some length in THE LONDON MErcoury it 
cannot be included here. It is impossible to blame the publishers. They have done 
their part. There has been a steady stream of travel books, all very readable but all 
definitely in the light-weight class ; while “ lives ” of the old travellers and reprints 


of old travel books have been far more numerous, better selected and edited, and more — 


attractively ‘“‘ produced ” than ever before. But in regard to new travel and new 
adventure, it would seem that we are at the moment marking time, consolidating the 


ground aiready gained—not so much sighing for new worlds to conquer as glancing ~ 


back to make sure that we have really conquered the old. The tide of travel is tem- 
porarily on the ebb. 

_ A case in point is the adventure of Mr. Alan Mulgan. A New Zealander, born in 
New Zealand of British-born parents, he came back “‘ home ” to rediscover England. 
He came here with all the usual prejudices about our slowness and backwardness and 
our “class distinctions.’’ Someone who had served beside English troops in the 
trenches had told him that they were ‘‘ no good.” The fact that, on many English 
cricket-grounds, professional and amateur cricketers emerged from different gates, 
worried him far more than it has ever worried the professionals. He came here in just 
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that frame of mind, this new and charming edition of Macaulay’s New Zealander, pre- 
pared to drop an archzologist’s tear over the crumbling ruins of the England his 
father had known. And the conclusion he came to at the end of his visit is best 
summed up by his own quotation from the sayings of Mr. Dooley. It appears that 
when that insufficiently remembered philosopher reflected upon the decay of society, 
the loss of religion and morals, and all the evil and corrupting influences that were 
rapidly bringing the world to ruin, he comforted himself with one thought. ‘‘ What’s 
that ? ” said Hennessey. “ That it isn’t so,” said Mr. Dooley. Mr. Mulgan has hada 
rare and wonderful adventure. The secret of his enthusiasm is that he was brought 
up as a boy with a romantic love for England ; lost it altogether ; and now has had 
the joy of recovering it, to a very large extent, simply by seeing England face to face. 

No one who has read Sea and Sardinia can suppose that Mr. D. H. Lawrence likes 
travel for its own sake. The mere getting about from place to place is obviously pain 
and grief to him. Nevertheless I am determined never again to read anything else of 
his except his travel-books—and never to miss one of them. That strange gift of 
his—but it is better to be quite simple, and say that no living writer can bring ordinary, 
everyday scenes to life more vividly than he can. He happens to have lived in Sicily 
and Mexico. The moment he begins to tell you of some scene by the bank of a river, 
the heat, the dazzling light, the young bull that attempted to ford the stream and 
attack the strangers, the Indian cowherd who “ comes running short-step down the 
bank, uttering a bird-like whoop, his dark hair gleaming bluish,” and throwing 
stones to turn the bull—the moment he begins to describe these things, he gives you 
the physical sensation of being there and seeing it. The strangers rise and continue 
their journey across the plain towards “ the farthest speck of a village ”—‘‘ so alone 
and, as it were, detached from the world in which it lies, a spot.” 

Nowhere more than in Mexico does human life become isolated, external to its sur- 
roundings, and cut off tinily from the environment. Even as you come across the plain 
to a big city like Guadalijara, and see the twin towers of the cathedral peering around in 
loneliness, like two lost birds side by side on a moor, lifting their white heads to look 
around in the wilderness, your heart gives a clutch, feeling the pathos, the isolated 
tininess of human effort. There must be two towers, to keep each other company in 
this wilderness world. 


Mr. Lawrence describes the Hopi Snake dancer at Walpi, so often described before, 
and makes you see it for the first time. This book of his appears to consist mainly of a 
few left-over chapters from The Plumed Serpent. It is very short, very slight. But to 
read it is an experience. 

Mr. Galsworthy does not exaggerate when, in his introduction, he describes 
Aloysius Horn as ‘‘ a gorgeous book.” Certainly it is one of the most readable books 
ever published, though how much of this is due to the untutored pen of Alfred 
Aloysius and how much to the extraordinarily clever editing of Miss Ethelreda Lewis 
it is difficult to say. Quite apart from its racy humour, it gives a picture of the Ivory 
Coast in the “ earlies ” which we could ill have spared. There is gold, too, in Gertrude 
Bell’s letters—but you must dig for it. There are, to be frank, rather too many letters 
of a purely commonplace character ; and even in the others you do not find much of 
Gertrude Bell herself. She was a good correspondent, rather than a good letter- 
writer. 

And that is really all there is to be said about new travel and adventure. But when 
we come to books about the old travellers and reprints of their narratives, there is 
at once a very welcome liveliness in the air. For instance, the first three volumes of 
the Golden Hind Series and a new life of Cortes do not form a bad contribution 
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from one publisher. Mr. Milton Waldman, the general editor of the series, has 
warned us that we are not to hope for a uniform value in these successive volumes. 
The authors have been allowed to take their own line, and some of the subjects have 
already been dealt with exhaustively while others have hardly been touched. But it © 
will be generally agreed that the series has made a brilliant start. We have Mr. E. F. 
Benson’s characteristically vigorous, even argumentative, life of Drake, Mr. Keble 
Chatterton’s scholarly account of the romanticcareer of John Smith, and Mr. Llewelyn 
Powys’s latest life of Hudson, in which he clears up several points—notably in regard 
to the trial of the mutineers—which have hitherto been in doubt. Each volume ful- 
fils the stated object of the series in being “ at once reliable history and attractive 
biography.” It is doubtful whether it will ever be possible to write like this about the 
typical modern traveller. The Elizabethan adventurers were so much more articulate 
—most of them ; they had such noisy, aggressive personalities, and withal so many 
unexpected weaknesses ; they did such amazing things, often without knowing it ; 
and they left so many enemies behind to try and belittle their achievements and so 
many friends to exaggerate them, that they seem to form the ideal subjects for modern 
biographical research. 

Dampier follows Drake in the handsome Argonaut Press. The two men form a 
curious contrast. Dampier was, in many respects, more intelligent, more cultured 
than Drake ; but it has been truly said of him that, in spite of his startling achieve- 
ments (he has some claim to be regarded as the real discoverer of Australia) he was 
not of the stuff of which great explorers are usually made. He seems almost to have ~ 
drifted into the business of exploring, owing to the mere accident of circumstances. ~ 
However, he left a considerable amount of writing behind him, which his great 
contemporary, Defoe, drew upon shamelessly. Without Dampier we might never 
have had Captain Singleton, or even parts of Robinson Crusoe. He is given a noble 
setting here in the Argonaut Press. The remaining new editions on my list are all 
of them interesting. First there are the memoirs of that delightful, conceited eight- 
eenth-century footman, ‘“‘ Handsome Macdonald,” as he liked to be called. No new 
edition of this entertaining work has appeared since its original publication in 1790. 
Macdonald could never walk down the street without imagining that all the ladies 
were ogling him, and he tells with glee a story of how one of his many masters de- 
clared that it was unsafe to employ him in the house of any married gentleman. But 
we can forgive much to this swaggering Highlander which, for some reason, becomes 
objectionable in Sam Weller’s friends at Bath. A servant with Macdonald’s little © 
failings was often out of work, but “‘ in those days a working man could dine well for 
twopence,” and sooner or later he would be sure to hear from some publican, wine- 
merchant or other tradesman (who took the place of the modern registry office) that _ 
a suitable post was vacant. He was an adventurous fellow, with a great liking for 
travel, which adds not a little to the interest of these memoirs. His book gives us a 
glimpse of the eighteenth century from quite a new angle, and Mr. John Beresford, 
who is also Parson Woodforde’s editor, has added to our debt to him. 3 

I am under a special obligation to note the appearance of the second volume of the 
Cayme Press edition of Johnson’s History of the Pirates, since I suggested in the last 
Travel and Adventure chronicle that it might not appear. Here it is, then—a worthy 
partner to volume one—and I will only add, once more, that this is undoubtedly the — 
best book about the pirates ever written. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


TOLD AGAIN. By Watter De La Mare. Basil Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 
NOW WE ARE SIX. By A.A. Mitne. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


THE MARVELLOUS LAND OF THE SNERGS. By E. A. Wyxe-SmiTu. 
Ernest Benn. 7s. 6d. 


TREASURE ISLAND. -By R. L. Stevenson. Ernest Benn. 153s. 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. By Cuarves Dickens. Warne. 7s. 6d. 


THE BOY’S LIFE OF COLONEL LAWRENCE. By Lowest, Tuomas. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


A GALLANT COMPANY. By THe Hon. Sir Joun Forrescuz, K.C.V.O. 
Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. 


NUMBER FIVE JOY STREET. Basil Blackwell. 6s. 
SAILS OF GOLD. By Lapy Cyntuia Asquitu. Jarrolds. 6s. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAY HOUR BOOK, by S. SoutHwo tp (Longmans. 6s). 
CANUTE WHISTLEWINKS, by Z. Toretius (Longmans. 7s. 6d). JUNGLE 
JOHN, by Joun Buppen (Longmans. 6s. 6d.). 


COPPERNOB SECOND MATE. By Lawrence Bowme (Milford. 2s. 6d). 
MYSTERY ISLAND. By P. F. Westerman (Milford. 2s. 6d). DIMSIE GOES 
BACK. By Dorita Farrviz Bruce (Milford. 5s.). QUEER DOINGS AT ALD- 
BOROUGH. By Ricuarp Birp (Milford. 5s.) MANAGING JANE. By VioLeT 
BrapBy (Milford. 3s 6d.). JUANITA. By Ierne L. Plunkett (Milford. 2s. 6d.). 
NANCY TO THE RESCUE. By D. F. Bruce (Milford. 2s. 6d.). CICELY 
BASSETT. By WintrreD Darcy (Milford. 3s. 6d). VARVARA COMES TO 
ENGLAND. By Wintrrep Darcy (Milford. 53.). 


‘ THE HUNTED PICCANINNIES. By W. M. FLemminc. Dent, 6s. 

TARKA THE OTTER. By Henry WILLIAMSON. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

ROVERS & STAY-AT-HOMES. By Mariset Epwin. Dent. 5s. 

THE LORD’S MINSTREL. By C.M. Duncan-Jones. Heffer. 7s. 6d. 

THE THREE BOLD EXPLORERS. By Ipa Ganpy. Jarrolds. 

THE LOST MERBABY. By Mary Baker. Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d. 

\ A 7 E have a book of fairy stories (all the old familiar ones) re-told by Mr. dela 

Mare this Christmas ; more of our old friend Christopher Robin in Now we are 

Six ; a delicious Wyke-Smith story, illustrated by Mr. George Morrow, called The 
Marvellous Land of the Snergs; Treasure Island, with illustrations by Dulac; alsoa 
charming gift-book edition of The Cricket on the Hearth. ‘These, and Mr. Thomas 


Lowell’s Life of Colonel Lawrence, told in a form for boys, make a pretty good selec- 
tion to pick from for Christmas presents, to begin with. (Though the range of choice 
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can be amplified almost indefinitely from the books I have at hand, and I will 
mention all that I think recommendable as I go on.) But we will start with Mr. 

Thomas Lowell. This book may be welcomed, though Mr. Lowell does not seem to 
have made up his mind whether he is writing for English boys or American. If his 
book is meant for his own country to give the money in Col. Lawrence’s pocket in terms 
of dollars as well as pounds is natural, and to make a totally erroneous statement of 
what is required to obtain an M.A. degree at Oxford will not matter ; but in that case 
to describe the size of Arabia by the number of times the British Isles will go into it is 
oddly out of place—though to the English boy this information would be the most 
helpful graphically. However, apart from this slight confusion in the author’s mind 
(which is quaintly apparent in his style of writing, too,) the book is one that it would 
be good for any boy to read (in either continent) or, shall we say, to have read. 

For the story of Col. Lawrence’s amazing career and the interest of his extraordinary 
character will remain, and germinate into something, while literary style can be 
gathered from many other sources at many other times. 

The rest of the books mentioned first may well be left to speak for themselves. 
Dickens and R.L.S. require no appraisement here, and their illustrators are both 
happy in their mode and tone and treatment of their subject. Yet it is hard to let one 
painful disappointment pass unlamented. The old, familiar, fairy tales of our child- 
hood need no comment, and no one could write out a fairy tale more sympathetically 
than Mr. de la Mare. But all my life I have felt that all romance was opened for me, 
as by a window, in the one haunting phrase, “Rapunzel, Rapunzel! Let down your 
hair!” Then how comes Mr. de la Mare to change this into “I come, Rapunzel!” ? 
Oh, surely it cannot be that he is right and Iam wrong? I won’t believe it. ““ Rap- 
unzel, Rapunzel,” the knight called out, “‘ Let down your hair!” It was just like 
that and in no other way. Before any child of mine should read Mr. de la Mare’s 
book I would black out the print (in that story) and write in those words that have 
haunted and delighted me for so long. Or else I must tear out the pages for fear of 
their reading it wrong ! 

And so to the rest of my list: Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Strang, of course, again 
provide their usual out-put for both girls and boys of excellent Annuals, with 
many good collections of stories by the best writers of the day. We have a Number 
Five Foy Street, with stories by Messrs. Belloc, de la Mare, Compton Mackenzie, 
Algernon Blackwood, etc. Sails of Gold, edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith, to 
which Messrs. H. Belloc, John Buchan, A. A. Milne, Lawrence Binyon, Eden Phillpotts 
contribute, and A Children’s Play Hour Book, with stories and poems by Mr. de la 
Mare (again), Miss Rose Fyleman, Miss Eleanor Farjeon, etc. jumbled in with 


** Horatius,” some /Esop’s Fables, the Mad Hatter’s tea-party, Arabian Nights, and — 


Hans Andersen: It is a pity that the one thing which might have saved this starkly 
random collection from “ swearing,’’ like the wrong colours put together, was not 
resorted to ; namely that of knitting the whole into some sort of feeling of symmetry 
by means of the illustrations. As it is these are all as different and as irrelevant as 
the subject matter. With just the connecting note of one (or even two) minds in the 
drawings the whole might have come into one as hot-pot unites the remnants in the 
larder, or ice the ingredients in a sundae. 

The same publishers, however, are to be congratulated upon having brought out.a 
translation of the fairy tales of Zacharias Topelius the Swedish-Finnish author (as 
they describe him themselves). Under the name of Canute Whistlewinks, the hero of 
the first story, this collection of fairy stories should prove a welcome addition to the 
nursery shelves. 
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‘The Oxford University Press (Mr. Milford) have also produced their usual gener- 
ous crop of books for boys and girls in the conventional ‘‘ School ” or ‘‘ Adventure ”’ 
setting. Coppernob Buckland of two years ago is succeeded this year by Coppernob 
Second Mate, and Walter Buckland’s adventures in this new condition are as good 
reading now as before. Mystery Island is another good book of the adventurous 
character. Queer Days at Aldborough takes us into school surroundings—though 
that is not to say it has no adventurous atmosphere. Far from that. It is a whirl of 
adventures : adventures with chemicals: a solution which renders the partakers in- 
visible is the theme and the mystery. Mr. Wells has, of course, done it once and 
for all. But Mr. Bird does it very well, too, and why shouldn’t so good an idea be 
exploited again ? 

Jungle Fohn, by John Budden, should be a delight to any boy of nine or ten who 
enjoys lying on his stomach on a window-seat, or hearth-rug, and following the wildly 
improbable adventures of someone his own age who has the good luck to live on the 
edge of a jungle ; as should The Hunted Piccaninnies, two boys who get lost in the 
Australian bush, but find a couple of aboriginal companions with whom they 
combine to out-wit nature andcruel man. Their daily exciting predicaments are 
engrossing from the first word to the last, and this is praise worth bestowing however 
often it is mis-used. 

Miss Dorita Fairlie Bruce has very cleverly got her “‘ Dimsie,”’ back into ‘‘ Jane’s ” 

again for us this Christmas. I wondered if she could ! I confess to opening my parcel ° 
quite anxious to know if ‘‘ Dimsie ” would greet me from the usual coloured jacket— 
andshe did ! Whataheroine her author is, oris it Dimsie herself who having once been 
created refuses to give up her crisp vitality ? I fancy the young lady would be hard to 
lay to rest. That is the way with those ridiculous creatures of fiction, they come to 
life and then they refuse to cease beautifully upon the unseen air, but insist upon 
haunting the mind of their creator—hanging about round corners, always in the way. 
How lucky for everyone else at ‘“‘ Jane’s,” though, that Dimsie won’t die. For with 
her they all get a new lease of their pale reflections of lives. Not that I wish to cast 
“‘ reflections’ upon them, but it must be acknowledged that without Miss Dimsie none 
of the rest of the crew would mean very much tous. And how lucky for all the girl 
readers who have got used to Dimsie that Dimsie persists in coming to life! I hope 
there are as many to appreciate this good book as ever. 
_ Other books for girls are Managing Fane, by Violet Bradby, and Juanita, by Ierne 
Plunkett, Nancy to the Rescue, by D. F. Bruce ; and two books by Winifred Darch ; 
Varvara Comes to England and Cecily Bassett (Patrol Leader). 'These books 
are as good a collection for the special delectation of girls as could be found to 
choose from. > 

Animal stories have always their devotees, and this year I can recommend Rovers 
and Stay at Homes, by the author of that charming book Brian of the Wood Folk 
and Tarka the Otter, by Henry Williamson, as being well up to the requirements 
in interest and action, and full of information. 

In quite another category comes the book I must next include in this review of 
books to give children this Christmas. And itis called The Lord’s Minstrel (St. Francis of 
Assissi) and is by Caroline Duncan-Jones. This story of the founder of the order of 
St. Francis, so lovingly told, with the history, or back-ground, of the time so well 
and clearly compressed and presented for a childish reader, is a book that, for the 
right child and the right household, and most of all, the right mother, would make the 
most perfectly right present. It is so readable, too, and holds the attention so closely 
from page to page that one recognises a rare gift of presentation in the author, and 
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hopes that this will not be the only subject on which she will focus her imagination 
and exercise her skill. 

Another book in a category apart from the rest is A Gallant Company, by Sir John 
Fortescue. Here we have, as the author tells us in his preface, “‘ tales of days of 
discipline from the history of the old British Army.” It was said, he says, that 
“* of late years there is all over Europe a loosening of the obligations of duty and 
discipline . . . I asked myself, ‘ If we be tried shall we quit ourselves worthily ?’ 
And in the years 1914 to 1918 my question was answered.” 

Yet it is not from that period that Sir John has collected his book of stories: 
“‘ We are still too near that War to see clearly and to speak out” is his feeling, and 
also he wishes to bring back to notice incidents that are near to being forgotten and 
not those that live in our living memories. It is a good book for a boy who likes to 
read of brave tales of courage and of self-sacrifice. It is well for a boy to be reminded 
of what other men have done and the spirit of emulation can be stirred to much good 
purpose by such a book. 

A book that reminds me very much of that enchanting story of last year’s brew - 
Memories of a Child, by Macdonald Hastings, is The Three Bold Explorers, by Ida 
Gandy. This is the tale of the jolly, eventful life of a not too strictly restrained 
family, brought up in the country, and allowed to revel in freedom until the tact 
of years brings the inevitable first departure to boarding-school, and breaks up their 
happy party. The author adopts the device of naming each chapter after a month in 
the year and thus we are taken through twelve months with these children, begin- 
ning with the snows of January, through the Spring and Summer, and ending with 
Christmas. Itisagood dodge, and we close the book with not a little envy of what can 
Le squeezed out of one year by the application of the right methods. 

For the very young, Margaret and Mary Baker have brought out another of their 
pretty little books with charming silhouette illustrations. his one is called The 
Lost Merbaby. But it is not so good as the Little Girl who curtsied to the Owl, 
or near so good as The Black Cats and the Tinker’s Wife, and I do hope that the authors 
will not allow themselves to slip, next year, one step further towards just a 
pretty sentiment, and one step farther from just a pretty story. 


EILEEN SQUIRE 


